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ONG BRANCH is frequently described 

as distinctively an American watering- 

place. What special idea is intended to be 
conveyed in this phrase is not clear, but, no 
doubt, it is often interpreted to mean that 
this summer resort has a louder tone, em- 
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ly American in having no atmosphere of ex- 
clusiveness about it—in permitting an inde- 
pendence of action that is natably metropoli- 
tan in its character. Long Branch is, in fact, 
the metropolis transported to the sea-shore. 
The assemblage is motley. There is elegance, 





braces more vulgar display, and has generally 
greater bustle and gayety, than other watering- 
places. But Long Branch is really only dis- 
tinctively American in so far as to include 
among its visitors a great range of social 
rank, Everybody goes to Long Branch, the 
rich and the poor, the fashionable and the 
vulgar, the high and the low. It is essential- 
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just as we find elegance on Broadway; but 
there is also shoddyism, vulgarity, unpreten- 
tious simplicity, quiet taste, and blackguard- 
ism, just as we find these things “ cheek-by- 
jowl” on our great thoroughfare; and, no 
doubt, it is this mingling of people that gives 
it its great charm. Everybody does as he 
pleases, because, whatever direction his taste 





for enjoyment may take, he is sure to find 
plenty of people to keep him in countenance. 
If he likes display, he discovers that display 
is too much a matter of course for special 
attention or criticism ; and, if he likes plain 
manners and simple pleasures, he will find a 





host with similar inclinations. Even the 
ladies may be independent. For, while a 
good many do dress with brilliancy, still 
there are equally as many who make unpre- 
tentious and quiet toilets. This independence 
of action inevitably pertains to very largeqand 
numerous assemblages. It is only in small 
watering-places that people have the opportu- 
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nity to closely watch the doings of others, 
and to prescribe definite rules of conduct. 
Long Branch is made peculiarly inviting 
by a notable concentration of its attractions. 
The beach and its amusements, the drive and 
its animation, the hotels with their stir and 
liveliness, are all brought together. 
has to be sought after, but every thing is just 
at hand. There is first the long line of ho- 
tels, interspersed with a few cottages, facing 


the shore; then the wide drive, always, in | 


the afternoon, crowded with every kind of 
pleasure-vehicle ; then comes the grassy walk 
along the sandy cliffs; and, then, the beach 
and the surf. At Newport, for instance, it is 
quite a journey to get to the beach ; but here 


beach, cliffs, drive, hotels, are all included, as 
it were, in one wide avenue., And this ave- 
nue extends from two to three miles. Some- 
body has said that Long Branch is a mile of 
hotel. The description is scarcely inaccurate. 
The hotels at first are varied now and then 
by a few cottages, but, presently, cottages 
usurp almost all the shore. This is at what 
is called the West End, the fashionable quar- 
ter, as west ends everywhere appear to be. 
The special claim of West End for superiority 
in this matter is this year disputed by the 
big new Ocean House, at the other end of the 
place, where we find the greatest life and 
gayety, and the largest concentration of in- 
terest. The American failing of dignifying 
every thing with fine names is reversed at our 
watering-places. Both at Newport and at 
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| Long Branch, every summer residence is 


called a cottage, although many of them are 
handsome villas, and some even are large and 
spacious mansions. The cottages at Long 
Branch are often very elegant. Those along 
the shore stand bare in the sun, but time will 
give them shade-trees. It must be remem- 
bered that Long Branch is comparatively a 
new place. It is only within ten or twelve 
years that public attention has been largely 
called to it. 

This resort has suffered, no doubt, in the 
estimation of the better class of people by 
the late Colonel James Fisk’s connection with 
it. This much-talked-of person did a great 
deal to vulgarize the place; he, more than 
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any other, made it synonymous, almost, with 
vulgar display; and his example, it cannot be 
questioned, introduced a great deal of fash- 
ionable vice. It is generally asserted, by the 
people here, that a few years more of his an- 
tics would have ruined the reputation of the 
place, and all the residents and visitors are 
this season congratulating themselves that a 
much better tone prevails. 
While we talk about Long Branch being 
i distinctively American in its characteristics, it 
must be admitted that it is American in its 
features, like all our resorts, by the absence 
of certain incidents found at English sea-sides. 
Our people do not enjoy the sands, apparent- 
ly, as the English do. Surf-bathing consti- 
tutes pretty nearly all the amusement the 








in’ England, there is much more picturesque 
life on the shore, many more sports and 
amusements than our sea-side resorts ever 
exhibit. At the English places we have re- 
ferred to, the sands are occupied all day long 
by amusement-seekers. Children are playing 
in the sand ; ladies sit under umbrellas read- 
ing ; itinerant shows of all kinds come and 
go; donkey-rides are a perpetual means of 
enjoyment. There is always a concourse of 
people on the beach, and some kind of sport 
is ceaselessly going on. But with us, except- 
ing at the bathing-hour, the sands are nearly 
deserted. And this peculiarity of our Ameri- 
can character—this inability to find amuse- 
ment out-of-doors, excepting in some defi- 


nite purpose—marks all our assemblages in 
the country. Compare a race-day at Jerome 
Park with one in England. At the former 
place we never see any of the picturesque 
picnicking, none of those abundant gypsyish 
(if we may so express it) amusements that 
characterize the race-grounds in England. 
We go to the races here to see the horses 
run; we give our severe attention to this 
business ; and, when it is finished, with great 
solemnity we come back again. There has 
been talk, during the past year or two, of 
building a long pier at Long Branch, similar 
to the famous Brighton pier. It is believed 
that this pier would be occupied daily with 
picturesque groups similar to those which 
give such animation and interest to the Brigh: 


beach affords us. At Brighton and Margate, | ton pier, but we somewhat doubt it. Possibly, 
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however, it would encourage a freer out-of- 
door life, and in time help to bring about those 
agreeable and lively incidents that render Eng- 
lish sea-side places so attractive at all hours, 

But the bathing time at Long Branch is 
very lively. This occurs between twelve and 
three o’clock, and generally assembles a great 
majority of the visitors. Ladies, in their 
pretty and coquettish bathing-costumes, come 
tripping out of the dressing-boxes, and ven- 
ture, with many a light laugh or scream of 
graceful hesitancy, into the surf, the rude 
embrace of which at first thrills with fear 
and horror, and then with exhilaration and 
delight. There is always a charm in this 
picture, and the cliffs at Long Branch never 
lack at this time their long line of interested 
spectators. Soon after the bathing-hour comes 
theafternoon-drive. The avenue, called Ocean 
Avenue, that runs between the hotels and the 
beach, by four o’clock begins to be animating, 
and by five o'clock is thronged with vehicles. 
These are as varied as taste and wealth can 
devise. Four-in-hands are common, and these 
are always of paramount interest to the hosts 
of spectators assembled on the hotel-piazzas 
and the cliffs. Basket-carriages, with ladies, 
are also abundant, and frequently the skilful 
control by some fair dame of her swift and 
fiery horses elicits the admiration of the 
crowd. For hours this amusement continues, 
and the spectators seem never to be tired of 
watching the brisk and stirring panorama. 
Distinguished people are almost daily among 
those who make this lively picture, and search- 
ing for these forms one of the occupations of 
the looker-on. Now it is President Grant 
who flies by ; in a moment Commodore Van- 
derbilt’s swift horses attract every eye; at 
their heels is some distinguished senator or 
general ; following comes perhaps a dashing 
team directed by some fair lady famous in so- 
ciety or in art; now it is Bonner’s Dexter 
that sends a murmur through the crowd ; next, 
perhaps, some eccentric exhibition of horse- 
flesh calls forth roars of Jaughter. And so, 

“.... to and fro, 
The double tide of chariots flow,” 
giving until night comes down superb anima- 
tion to the scene. 

Night, too, has its splendors. The miles 
of hotels and cottages are then one long blaze 
of light. The picture at this hour from the sea 
is splendid, but very few have the opportunity 
of seeing it. If ever the pier we have re- 
ferred to is built, the view at night from its 
bulkhead will be glorious. By day passing 
steamers are accustomed to salute the place 
with guns, but at night they fire off rockets, 
and often—for coasting-steamers are numerous 
—the night-scene is brilliantly enhanced by 
colored balls and flashing lines of fire filling 
the horizon. At night, of course, the piazzas 
are crowded with promenaders ; music comes 
from the ballroom, and the fleeting steps of 
the dancers are heard; while on the cliffs 
gather those who love to watch the sea at 
night; and here and there on the beach wan- 
der a couple who whisper sentiments to the 
waves, or interchange the nothings of lovers. 

The country around Long Branch is not 
specially attractive. It is flat, but the soil is 
good, and pleasant masses of verdure meet 
the eye. There is a very good drive to the 
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pretty little town of Red Bank, on Neversink 
River, some six miles distant; and another 
drive to what is called Pleasure Bay, on a 
branch of the same river, or Shrewsbury 
River, as it is sometimes called. At Pleasure 
Bay there is opportunity for boating and fish- 
ing. The river is pretty, and long sails down 
as far as the Neversink Hills make a very 
charming excursion. There are hotels at 
Pleasure Bay with facilities for out-of-door 
dining, which picnic-parties often greatly en- 
joy. This fork of the river has been gen- 
erally known as the long branch, and from 
this is derived the name of the watering-place. 

Long Branch, our distant readers may not 
remember, is situated on the New-Jersey 
coast. Splendid boats carry passengers down 
our bay to Sandy Hook, where cars are taken 
for an eight-mile ride to the spot, the whole 
journey from New York being made in about 
two hours. Trains also reach it from Phila- 
delphia in a little less than three hours’ time. 
The facilities for reaching it from these two 
cities are so complete and frequent that every 
day pours its fresh thousands upon the busy 
scene. People go there for a day, for a week, 
for a month, for the season. There are in- 
cessantly vast, restless tides of ebb and flow, 
and these alone give ceaseless change and 
animation to the place. 


0. B. Bunce. 
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NE sweet, soft May-day there rose from 

the terrace of the Locanda della Si- 

billa, at Tivoli, a sound of jingling glasses, 
broad laughter, and loud German talk, which 
mingled with the roaring, deep-toned voice 
of the cataract, as it rushed to its musicful 
fate. There were two parties on the terrace, 
each established at its table, and as far as 
possible one from the other; one party being 
very quiet, proper, and dull; the other, as we 
have intimated, noisy, hearty, and hilarious. 
The proper party was composed of English 
tourists—Mrs, Redgrave, her son Jack, and 
her niece Nettie. Nettie was a pretty, fresh 
girl, with a bright color and a rather turned- 
up nose, who looked as though she might 
have done her best to get some enjoyment out 
of life had not her education had the laudable 
effect of teaching her that the first virtue of 
a young Englishwoman is repression. Her 
aunt was the ideal sight-seer, persevering and 
indefatigable, looking at all things in art and 
Nature with the calm satisfaction of a woman 
who feels that she is doing her duty to her- 
self and to her country, but looking at all 
things through a sort of mental key- hole. 
She was a red-faced lady, inclined to be 
very stout, and her apparel was an enlarged 
edition of her niece’s; the white, muslin- 
covered “hat and light summer-suit, which 
sat so well on the young girl, only served 
to bring out in strong relief the fact that 
the aunt was no longer young; but of this, 
as of other incongruities, she seemed su- 
perbly ignorant. Jack did not belong to 
the stoical class of Englishmen; he was 
florid, suffered much, apparently from the 
heat, was stout, like his mother, and was 


evidently hopelessly in love with his cou- 
sin. 

The uproarious party was also composed 
of three. One of them, evidently a German 
painter, who was always sketching in and out 
of season, had whitish-blue eyes, lank, fair 
hair, and a tender beard, just struggling into 
existence, in spite of adverse circumstances ; 
the noisiest of the three was the typical Ger- 
man, with a broad, round face, a generous 
nose, and the inevitable spectacles, whose 
ideas of happiness were bounded by the beer- 
barrel on one side, and plenty of tobacco- 
smoke on the other. The third was a slight, 
tall young man, neither fair nor dark, whose 
nationality puzzled Miss Nettie, as she, from 
her corner, idly speculated on the subject. 

And so, under the shadow of the beauti- 
ful ruined temple, within sight of one of the 
most exquisite nooks of God’s earth, accom- 
panied by the roar of water-falls, all these 
people retained their petty prejudices, their 
small ideas of life, and talked accordingly. 

Scraps of talk from the proper table : 

Mrs. Redgrave: “ How warm it is for May 
—ugh!” 

Jack: “I say, Cousin Net, that knot of 
blue ribbon peeping from under your hat is 
—is regularly stunning, you know—regularly 
stunning! I wish thuse confounded Germans 
would keep their eyes to themselves! Didn’t 
one of them want to help you over a big 
stone when we all met in theSiren’s Grotto?” 

Nettie (tossing her head): “‘ Yes, he did; 
but I do not believe that he is a German at 
all; I am sure I saw him somewhere last 
season, perhaps at one of the Roman parties.” 

Mrs, Redgrave (who has a profound re- 
spect for physical comforts): “I am sure 
this inn is a dirty hole ; how shall I manage 
to sleep here? We might have ‘done’ Ti- 
voli in a day, after all.—Jack, did you notice, 
my dear, that, as we entered, one could see 
into the kitchen—such a place! with men 
and dogs, women and children, swarming in 
it? I am sure it is very dirty.” 

At which point of the conversation, Miss 
Nettie, having finished her strawberries, rises 
and goes to the parapet to look over at the 
water-fall; she is careful to take a graceful at- 
titude, and is not perhaps as unconscious as 
she looks that the artist has snatched his 
sketch-book, while his pale, china eyes light 
up into some sort of expression. Cousin Jack 
fidgets in his chair, and forgets to answer his 
mother’s commonplaces. 

Scraps of German talk from the noisy 
table : 

Typical German (whose name is Herr 
Topf): “O my loved ones! what a place 
this would be to drink Bavarian beer—what 
inspiration, what rapture! Hey, my Fritz? 
How one could drink to the health of our 
beloved emperor, and to the crunching, the 
utter annihilation of the French! Ha! ha! 
it has put money in our country’s pockets, 
has the war—it has put money there.” 

The artist (whose name by some sarcasm 
of fate is Fritz Lowe): “ Remain still, Topf, 
you have my model disturbed.—Here, Carl, 
talk to him about Subiaco, and make him 
still.” 





When Miss Nettie feels, by some subtle 





instinct, that the sketch is successfully fin- 
ished, she hastens back to her party, her blue 
eyes sparkling with animation. 

“O auntie, auntie!” she exclaims, “I 
want to go to Subiaco; we must go, we must ! 
I hate to be always doing just what other 
people do, and you said that, if we could get 
up a party, we might go into the mountains ; 
it would be grand, and I heard those gentle- 
men talk about an excursion all around Su-° 
biaco, quite in the wild parts; it would be 
splendid if we could all go together, and I 
am so glad I learned German!” Then the 
young lady stopped for want of breath. 

“But, my dear,” answered the aunt, 
aghast at this audacious proposal, “we do 
not know who they may be; they have never 
been presented to us.” 

“Oh, never mind, just for once; no one 
need hear of it, and besides,” added Net- 
tie, showing that her virtuous English educa- 
tion had not been thrown away on her, “ we 
need not know them afterward.—Jack, that’s 
a good fellow, go and make friends with them 
directly, and I—I will work you a pair of 
slippers.” 

At the prospect of this tremendous rec- 
ompense, Jack’s face, which had grown dark 
at the proposition, now brightened again. 

“But, Nettie, I cannot say ten words in 
German.” 

“Oh, yes, you can; I think you might 
even stretch the number to twelve; you can, 
at any rate, say, ‘Guten Abend, wollen Sie 
etwas trinken?’ and that is quite enough. 
Do go, just to please me, there’s a dear.” 

A little while after, Nettie, peeping through 
her bedroom-blinds, had the satisfaction of 
seeing her cousin fraternizing with the three 
young men; she felt a comfortable assurance 
that her wishes would be carried out, and, 
furthermore, she guessed that the amiability 
of the strangers was in great part owing to 
the fact that Jack had a pretty cousin. Mrs. 
Redgrave did not half like the idea, and Jack 
did not like it at all; but both these re- 
spectable persons had fallen so into the habit 
of doing just what Nettie wished, that on 
this occasion they found themselves, as usual, 
powerless to oppose her for any length of 
time. 

So, the next morning, a little to the sur- 
prise of every one concerned, the united 
party set off. There was a large carriage, 
which on occasion could hold six persons, 
driven by a loquacious individual, a good deal 
decorated with red-worsted tassels, who en- 
couraged his horses by a variety of cheerful 
oaths, in which he was assisted by another 
man, with loose rags by way of clothes, and 
whose utility was a problem to every one but 
himself. Notwithstanding the inviting size 
of the carriage, the young men generally 
chose to walk. The beginning of the excur- 
sion was as quiet and proper as Mrs. Red- 
grave herself could desire ; Nettie looked de- 
mure, and seemed half-afraid of her own act, 
while the Germans, awed by the solemnity of 
the occasion, repressed their naturally high 
spirits with praiseworthy persistency. Finally, 
at the beginning of a pretty steep ascent, 
Nettie, pretexting compassion for the horses, 
jumped out and joined the walkers, at which 
Jack groaned in spirit. The conversation 
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was not at first exactly brilliant or exciting. 
Presently she found herself walking by the 
side of the tall, slight young man whose na- 
tionality had puzzled her; she made various 
remarks, chiefly relating to the state of the 
weather, past, present, and to come, in some- 
what labored German, to which he answered 
in grave, measured terms, though there was 
a lurking smile about the corners of his 
mouth. 

“Subiaco is a very interesting town, is it 
not?” she asked, looking up in an innocent, 
eonfiding way, which exactly suited her style 
of beauty. 

“Very; being out of the way of railroads 
and ordinary tourists, it has preserved to a 
remarkable extent its medieval character.” 

“ Ah!” dubiously said Nettie, who, though 
she had heard a good deal of this “ medieval 
character,” had somewhat vague ideas as to 
what it might mean. “You intend, [ think, 
to wander about among the mountains on 
leaving Subiaco. I wish I could persuade my 
aunt to go too—that would, indeed, be origi- 
nal.” 

“T should scarcely advise it,” coolly re- 
joined the stranger; “it is a rough part of 
the country, not fit for ladies; very often 
there is no carriage-road, and the ascent to 
the Cervara, for example, is about as difficult 
as that of Mount Vesuvius. Besides, though 
one does not hear much about brigands now, 
yet there is always some danger. You see, 
the villages, like that one yonder, for instance, 
perched on the very top of a cone-like hill, 
are about as independent of civilized authority 
as any middle-age fortress ever was. The in- 
habitants are more than half wild, having 
their peculiar code of honor, and being nearly 
always in league with the mountain robbers. 
Decidedly, I should advise you to go no far- 
ther than Subiaco; young men travelling on 
foot have but little to fear, as the brigands 
would scarcely count on them for very heavy 
ransoms—with you, ladies, it would be differ- 
ent.” 

The young girl was nettled; her compan- 
ion was evidently so thoroughly indifferent to 
her society that she longed to inflict some 
punishment. Just then she stumbled over a 
stone, and would have fallen but for his 
timely aid. “Take care!” he exclaimed, in 
very good English. 

“Oh!” she said, forgetting her passing 
indignation, in the pleasure of leaving her 
stilted German talk. “ You are English; why 
did you not say so at once?” 

“Pardon me, I am not English.” 

“No?” interrogatively said Nettie, turn- 
ing upon him, and becoming suddenly aware 
that, when smiling in that peculiar way of his, 
he was decidedly good-looking. 

“No,” he affirmed, looking more and more 
amused. 

“ Well, then—?” 

“Well, then,” he repeated ; “ what am I? 
you wish to know. I am a Yankee, Miss 
Redgrave, and my name is Charles Darley, at 
your service.” 

“A Yankee!” Now, Yankees had more 
than once been the objects of Miss Nettie’s 
playful sarcasms ; then, remembering that the 
tone in which she had repeated that word 
was scarcely flattering, she politely contin- 
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ued: “I think I must have met you some- 
where, your face seems quite familiar.” 

“Very likely,” quietly answered Mr. Dar- 
ley; “I spent a part of the winter in Rome, 
and I understand that you were there all 
through the season.” 

“Yes;” and Nettie knit her brows, col- 
lecting her ideas. “Let me see; was it not 
at Prince T ’s ball?” 

“ Possibly ; I was there.” 

“Oh!” thought the young lady; “I was 
sure that he must be ‘in society ;*” and forth- 
with she decided that she might permit her- 
self to be amiable without fear. To her great 
disgust, however, she found that Mr. Darley, 
during her moment’s silence, had turned tow- 
ard Herr Topf, and was apparently far more 
interested in that stout German’s conversa- 
tion than in her pretty nothings. To say that 
she was vexed would be to speak too mildly. 
She snubbed Cousin Jack; was haughty to 
the pale-eyed artist; and repented more than 
once having come. After all, the excursion 
was much like any other: there was no 
thought of danger; the mountain scenery was 
very fine, she supposed, but her tastes for the 
beauties of Nature had never been much cul- 
tivated. When, at last, they arrived at Subi- 
aco, she was the most languid and unenthu- 
siastic of tourists. As to the “medieval 
character,” she came to the conclusion that 
it was simply one of those phrases which 
people use when they want to appear learned 
and wise, but which had no distinct meaning 
at all. She was highly indignant at the inter- 
est which Mr. Darley, the artist, and even 
Herr Topf, seemed to take in the narrow, 
dirty streets of the town, and in the curious 
church built in the rock. She came to the con- 
clusion that she, for one, hated sight-seeing. 

Still, so inconsistent was this little lady 
that, when her aunt proposed that the next 
morning they should retrace their steps, she 
positively refused; their companions were 
going to beautiful out-of-the-way places, 
where ordinary travellers never went, and 
that was the very thing she had always longed 
to do; the visiting of a big town, like Subi- 
aco, did not satisfy her at all. She was con- 
temptuous at the thought of poor accommo- 
dations ; and turned up her small nose, forget- 
ting what Nature had done in that way, at 
the suggestion of danger; she would not ask 
for more than a day or two among the moun- 
tains, and it would be cruel, cruel, cruel, if 
her aunt refused such a very moderate re- 
Of course, she again won her point. 
Herr Liwe was her most enthusiastic ally in 
the fight, and called up the hotel - keeper. 
This worthy swore that the mountains were 
quite safe; but, in a rather contradictory 
manner, advised the gentlemen to look to 
their pistols. Fortunately, Mrs. Redgrave, 
whose knowledge of Italian was limited, re- 
mained in blissful ignorance of this recom- 
mendation, and so finally gave her consent. 
All during the discussion, Mr. Darley had 
remained a passive but amused looker-on— 
he had advised Miss Redgrave not to go, but 
he was not a man to repeat his advice, once 
disregarded. When every thing had been ar- 
ranged according to her wishes, Miss Nettie 
once more became graciously amiable, and 
joined in the general conversation. 





“Are there many wild Indians where you 
live?” she innocently asked Mr. Darley. Her 
ideas of life in America were principally based 
on Cooper’s novels. 

“Indians are somewhat scarce in the 
great cities; they are not much given to 
pitching their tents on Broadway, or on the 
Boston Common. But, as it happens, I know 
a good deal about that unfortunate race. I 
have an uncle, a great hunter, and with him 
spent nearly a year with a tribe of friendly 
Indians. They taught me things which were 
of considerable use to me on various occa- 
sions, during the war, especially. I was em- 
ployed several times to carry dispatches, and 
had to cross parts of the enemy’s country ; it 
was then that the agility, the stealthy, cat-like 
movements, and the cunning which I had 
learned from the Indians, came in play; they 
saved my life more than once.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Nettie, who at county 
balls bad shown a weakness for the red-coats, 
“you belong to the army?” 

“Not at all. I am a lawyer by profession, 
but I volunteered, of course.” 

“That was right!” said the young girl, 
decisively, and with a more serious expression 
of face than usual. 

The next morning was perfect; there was 
a joyous feeling of summer in the air, and 
Mrs. Redgrave herself seemed determined to 
enjoy the excursfon. She even forgot to 
grumble at having been overpersuaded to 
leave her courier at Tivoli, What greatly 
helped to make her serenely contented, was 
the thought of a certain huge luncheon-bas- 
ket, which would make them quite indepen- 
dent of wayside-inn cheer. Nettie was quiet- 
er than usual, was very gracious to her cousin, 
and talked kindly to the young painter about 
art, of which, however, she knew very little, it 
must be owned; she furthermore quite won 
Herr Topf’s heart by declaring that she 
thought beer an excellent beverage, and very 
conducive to the lucidity of the understand- 
ing ; to Mr. Darley she scarcely spoke. Their 
progress was not rapid, for often the whole 
party ascended to admire some particularly 
fine view from a peak near by, or to wander 
through some lonely village, where they were 
the objects of much wonder and delight to 
the inhabitants. In spite of herself, Nettie, 
frivolous girl though she was, felt the influ- 
ence of the grand Nature in which she found 
herself ; the solemn silence of the dark woods, 
the glimpses of mountain-tops, which seemed 
to invite her to raise her mind and look down 
on the littlenesses of life, as they in their 
eternal stillness look down on the world be- 
low; all this impressed her strangely. She 
regained some of her pretty gayety, however, 
when the luncheon was spread under the 
shadow of a magnificent ilex; that gayety be- 
came infectious, and each declared that this 
was the pleasantest of all possible excursions. 

“But we must not loiter so on the road, 
or we shall scarcely reach the Cervara in time 
to clamber up before evening. Remember, 
ladies, the accommodations may preve of the 
very roughest kind,” remarked Charles Dar- 
ley, and soon they were once more on the 
road. 

The afternoon was already wearing away, 
and Mr. Darley was noticing with some aston- 
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ishment that the road seemed wilder and nar- 
rower than he‘had expected to find it, when a 
crash, accompanied by women’s screams and 
the loud swearing of the two men, made him 
rush forward; the carriage was upset, the 
horses were rearing, and it was some minutes 
before the two ladies could be extricated. 
They were unhurt, fortunately, but pale and 
trembling with fright. The confusion was 
positively bewildering; the two men, yelling 
and vociferating, seemed determined to ex- 
cite their plunging, rearing horses, instead of 
calming them. The natural consequence was, 
that the carriage was found to be too badly 
broken to be by any means set right again. 

“ What are we to do? what are we to do?” 
wailed out Mrs. Redgrave, in sore distress. 
Nettie said nothing, but looked pale and 
crestfallen, as though she felt that it was she 
who, by her obstinacy, had brought the party 
to this dilemma. All the young men turned 
to the condottieri, and a voluble and angry 
discussion took place. 

“What do they say?” asked the elder 
lady. 

“They say,” answered Mr. Darley, look- 
ing stern and anxious at the same time, “ that 
you ladies could neither walk on to the Cer- 
vara nor back to Subiaco, and that we are far 
even from any intermediate village. My opin- 
ion is, that they have taken a wrong road.” 

“Oh, oh!” cried Mrs. Redgrave. 

“ As to that, it does not much matter. I 
could find my way back to Subiaco without 
any great difficulty. The trouble is, that you 
ladies are tired already, and would find it im- 
possible to walk any great distance.” 

“They tell me,” said Herr Topf, coming 
up, “that, not far from here, in the woods, 
there is an old ruin, which was once a for- 
tress, where one might find some shelter for 
the night.” 

“Nonsense!” answered Darley, sharply, 
and turned to the men, to whom he spoke at 
some length, ending by showing them the re- 
volver which he carried. Finally, it was 
agreed to take refuge in the ruin, while one 
of the men took the horses to Subiaco and re- 
turned with another carriage. The party then 
turned to follow the driver, who talked all the 
way, exculpating himself, his horses, and his 
carriage. When asked how he knew of this 
ruin, he answered that cattle-drivers and foot- 
travellers often made of it a sort of half- 
way house, as there was one very large room 
which was in tolerable repair, and where they 
would find even an old wooden table and 
some stools. Finally, when they reached 
their destination, the young men managed to 
turn the whole thing into a joke, and seemed 
almost to enjoy the adventure. Mrs. Red- 
grave’s only consolation was that, at any rate, 
they were not likely to starve, as the lunch- 
eon-basket was still half full. 

Nothing could have been more beautiful 
than the situation of the ruin. It was perched 
on the top of an abrupt and rocky hill, sur- 
rounded by trees, though just in front there 
was a clearing. The greater part of the ruin 
consisted merely of crumbling walls, but one 
part was still comparatively intact, and thither, 
with much difficulty, over rocks and fallen 
trees, they clambered. The more ruinous 
side overlooked a precipice, at the foot of 


which brawled a mountaiu-torrent; and all 
around, as far as the eye could reach, were 
magnificent trees, the classic ilex, the dusky 
olive, and many others, giving a variety of 
greens which relieved the scene from monot- 
ony. Far in the distance, one caught occa- 
sional glimpses of bold mountain-peaks, but 
nowhere was there a sign of human life. 

The condottiere, looking humbled by the 
reproaches showered upon him, carried a 
great load of carriage-cushions, shawls, and 
cloaks, which he deposited in the great hall, 
which, however, was not as intact as he had 
represented it to be, one part only being 
roofed ; there was certainly something which 
bore some resemblance toa table; it was a 
large plank of dark, heavy wood, supported 
by huge stones; no stools were to be found, 
yet the place bore some evidences of being 
visited from time to time. Mrs. Redgrave, 
when she found herself comfortably seated on 
a pile of cushions, began to be reconciled to 
the situation, and even rallied her niece on 
her pale cheeks. 

“Where is Darley?” asked Herr Topf, 
when half an hour or so had been spent in 
making their “robber-cave,” as he called it, 
as habitable as possible. 

“Here Iam!” answered that gentleman, 
in a cheerful voice, throwing down on the 
table a good-sized piece of porphyry. “I 
have discovered a mine of wealth--do you 
know, this fortress must have been built on 
the site of some old temple. I found this 
while rummaging about among the ruins; 
only I should scarcely advise any one who is 
not an experienced climber to go on an explor- 
ing expedition; it is a break-neck sort of 
place.” As he said this, he showed some rather 
ugly scratches upon his hands and wrists, and 
then made them all laugh at his description 
of a fight with a huge bat, which he had dis- 
lodged. Then, while all the others were ex- 
amining the bit of marble, he made a sign to 
Nettie, to come to him, apparently to admire 
the view through the broken, irregular case- 
ment; he looked at her keenly for a moment, 
then said, quickly: “I think I may trust you 
—may I?” 

“Yes,” she said, getting a little paler. 

“T cannot confide with my friends, for 
they would insist on measures which would 
probably end disastrously ; besides, they could 
not keep the secret from your aunt, who 
would inevitably go into hysterics. We are 
in some danger.” 

“T thought so,” answered Nettie, trying to 
look very brave, but scarcely succeeding as 
well as she would have liked. 

“T have suspected the two condottieri for 
some hours past, for I discovered looks of 
intelligence between them. After the break- 
down, I examined the wheels and the axle; 
they had been carefully sawed half - way 
through, so that they must have broken down 
sooner or later. Just now I crawled out, In- 
dian fashion, and followed the man who, if 
you remember, disappeared under the pretext 
of looking for water; when he was, at what 
he thought, a safe distance, he whistled soft- 
ly, and two other ruffians joined him. From 
what I gathered of their talk, it seems that 
there has been some misunderstanding, so 
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for some hours, probably not till early morn- 
ing; and, as they know us to be armed, they 
will wait. They consider us in a regular 
trap—for there is apparently no issue except 
from this side, where we can easily be watched 
—so they seemed satisfied to wait, especially 
as we left no anxious friends behind.” 

“What shall we do? it is all my fault!” 
exclaimed Nettie, her pretty eyes bathed in 
tears. 

Mr. Darley looked at her dubiously for a 
moment or two, and then said, in a softened 
tone: “ Perhaps the task I mean to set you is 
above your strength; if it is, say so. I scarce- 
ly know why, but, under your spoilt-child 
manner, I fancied that I could discern a good 
deal of courage and good sense.” 

Nettie had never been spoken to in that 
way before; on any other occasion she might 
have resented the allusion to her “spoilt- 
child” manner; but now she only felt a sin- 
gular pleasure at the thought that he had 
judged her so well. She waited a moment, so 
as quite to control her voice, and then said, 
frankly giving him her hand: “I am glad you 
think me worthy to help you; you will find 
that your confidence is not ill-placed; I will 
do every thing you tell me.” 

“That is right; and if—if I seem a little 
rough and wanting in gentleness, you must 
excuse it, remembering that I feel as I did 
more than once in war-times, when an im- 
portant skirmish was intrusted to me, and 
when every thing depended on the coolness 
and determination of the leader, and on the 
implicit obedience of the followers. For the 
next hour, all we have to do is to keep the 
others gay and unsuspecting; then, when you 
see me make a move toward the ruins, follow 
me quietly. Let me see you smile before we 
go back.” 

She obediently raised her face, on which 
a new beauty seemed to have settled, and 
smiled as her eyes met his; then, scarcely 
knowing why, she quickly looked down again, 
while a soft blush overspread cheeks, fore- 
head, and throat. 

The young men all worked bravely to 
make the place habitable for the night; in a 
discreet corner they formed a very tolerable 
couch of the carriage-cushions and shawls for 
the two ladies, while for themselves they re- 
served the extreme end of the long table; the 
evening was so deliciously soft and balmy 
that, even had they been forced to sleep in 
the open air, the hardship would not have 
been great. Nettie helped in the preparations, 
and set the provisions temptingly on the 
table with such cheerful alacrity, that Mr. 
Darley was forced, by the very nature of 
things, to whisper little words of encourage- 
ment and approbation each time she passed 
him ; in very truth, she was far more bewitch- 
ing with her tumbled, fair hair, in which the 
blue ribbon still nestled, making a golden 
halo about her eager, flushed face, than she 
could ever have been in all the perfection of 
a trim coiffure. 

When the repast was ended, Herr Topf, 
who had a knack for story-telling, began to 
relate a ghost-story, much to the horror of 
Nettie — who, in the depths of her heart, 
rather believed in ghosts—and to her aunt’s 
delight, that lady liking nothing better than 
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a good fright. It seemed quite natural that 
Nettie, putting her fingers in her ears, should 
get as far from the listening group as possi- 
ble; and, when the interest was at its height, 
Mr. Darley whispered, “Now, come!” She 
rose quietly and unobserved, except by her 
cousin Jack, who jealously followed her; she 
repulsed him with a petulant gesture, saying: 
“Mr. Darley is going to show me where he 
thinks the old temple must have stood, be- 
cause he sees that I hate ghost-stories. . . .” 
And Jack, obeying the imperious gesture of 
dismissal, went back to his place, heaving a 
deep sigh. 

Twilight was fast falling, but it was still 
light enough to enable one to pick one’s way 
among the ruined, dismantled remnants of 
what had once been rooms and corridors, 

“Here we are!” said Charles Darley, 
when they had gone some distance in silence. 
They stood on a part so ruinous that it was 
difficult to discern what had once been the 
castle-wall, from the gray, ragged rock on 
which the place had been built. To their 
right, however, rose the remnant of a column, 
sturdily defying time, from the midst of a very 
nest of ivy and other creeping plants. Sheer 
down at their feet was the precipice, a broken 
and irregular wall of rock, and the brawling 
torrent at its base sent up a wild music, 
which harmonized well with the savage gran- 
deur of the scene. The young man hastily 
explained that he meant to scramble down 
from this point, gain the road, and walk to 
Subiaco, which he would probably reach in 
two hours, as his way would be principally 
down-hill. There he meant to rouse the au- 
thorities, and have a sufficient armed force 
sent out to their aid, while he himself got a 
horse and galloped back. 

“Tt will be moonlight from about eleven 
o’clock, and I anticipate no serious difficul- 
ties, as this side is, I know, unwatched—but 
you are trembling—what is it?” 

“ How can you think of going down such 
a dreadful precipice—you will be killed!” 

“T hope not. Let me explain to you how 
I intend to do it, and how you may help me. 
See, just below this remnant of pillar, which 
seems to have been left here for my especial 
benefit, grows a fig-tree from out a fissure of 
the rock. To get down as far as that fig-tree 
is the only really difficult part. After that, if 
you notice, there are ledges of rock, bushes, 
and a hundred little helps, which are more 
than sufficient for an experienced scrambler 
like me. Now, you see this plaid of mine; it 
is soft and pliable, but very strong, and very 
long, too. This we fasten firmly to the pillar 
—so, and what more do I need? Do not fear 
for me, Miss Nettie; indeed, I run no serious 
risk. Let me teach you how to make a solid 
knot—that is a thing which women do not 
learn from instinct, is it? And you know 
much will depend on that knot. I dare not 
leave the scarf dangling, lest, by some chance, 
any of our brigands should see it, so I must 
depend upon you, some five or’ six hours 
hence, to steal back here and fasten it once 
more. The climbing up will be more difficult 
than the scrambling down; and, if I should 
find it impossible, why, then, I must wait for 
the soldiers. But I fancy that I shall manage 
it, and I shall expect to see a little figure 





standing in the moonlight waiting for me. 
That is right; you are not trembling so vio- 
lently now; let us wait a few minutes till you 
have quite recovered yourself.” 

Nettie scarcely recognized, in the earnest 
man by her side, whose voice took all the 
tones of tender encouragement, and who held 
her hand to keep it from trembling, the care- 
less stranger who had seemed so very indif- 
ferent as to whether they became friends or 
not. In truth, she was frightened and awed 
by the presence of danger; but fear was 
scarcely her predominating feeling just then. 

“How beautiful this is!” presently said 
Charles Darley, quietly, as he looked out 
upon the wilderness that stretched before 
them, in which every detail had a wild grace 
of its own. 

“Yes,” softly answered -Nettie, under- 

standing, for the first time, the true sublimity 
of Nature. “ And the silence of the evening 
seems to speak to me.” Then she added, in 
a firmer voice: “I feel now as if it were fool- 
ish and almost wrong to fear any thing. I 
shall be very brave all this night, Mr. Dar- 
ley.” 
“T am sure you will be. We will both 
do our parts fearlessly; but I shall feel safer 
and stronger, too, if you give me, as a talis- 
man, that pretty blue ribbon you wear in 
your hair.” 

She gave him the ribbon, and then there 
was another silence. Presently she said : 

“And if the brigands should attack us 
before you come back ?” 

“T think there is no danger of that; they 
feel too secure; then they require daylight; 
their intention is to push toward the wild, in- 
accessible parts of the mountains, and they 
know well enough that it would be useless to 
force you ladies through intricate tangles in 
the dark.” 

“ And—” Nettie hesitated, then went on, 
smiling, “do the brigands really wear pointed 
hats, decorated with bright ribbons, and have 
they each a ragged cloak hanging from one 
shoulder ?” 

Mr. Darley laughed almost aloud, and then 
answered, with mock gravity : 

“No, Miss Nettie; it is useless to think 
of becoming enamoured of a Fra Diavolo. The 
truth is, that they are as unromantic, das- 
tardly, dirty a set of ruffians as one could 
see even among city burglars. Now, I must 
really go; let me see you make that knot on 
which my life will depend.” 

The knot was made. The scarf, well se- 
cured, hung loosely over the fearsome preci- 
pice. Then, suddenly, Nettie’s courage gave 
way. She forgot all the teachings of her 
early education, and sobbing, as if her little 
heart would break, she clung to the young 
man, begging him, incoherently, not to risk 
his life in so reckless a way. From soothing 
to caressing there is but one step; and, be- 
fore either could explain how it came to pass, 
she was in his arms, while he whispered : 
“Hush, my darling, hush! I will come back 
to you—never fear!” Then putting her 
down with gentle force, he swung himself 
lightly over the ledge. The last words she 
heard were “ Nettie, I trust to you; my sig- 
nal will be a long, low whistle.” Wiping her 
eyes, she looked after him ; there was a sound 





of crackling branches and of falling stones ; 
then a cheerful “ All right !’* and, gradually, 
all sound was lost in the brawling of the 
mountain-torrent below. She undid the knot, 
and folded the scarf tight about her. F eeling 
its warmth, she became comforted, and care. 
fully retraced her steps. 

When she joined the group, the ghost- 
story was just coming to an end. She had 
scarcely been missed, and her rather con- 
fused explanation that Mr. Darley had chosen 
to continue his search for rare marbles, was 
accepted almost without comment. Soon 
every thing was quiet. The two Germans 
and Jack, their pistols placed within reach, 
stretched themselves on the hard table; while 
Mrs. Redgrave, in spite of ghosts, and the 
ghostly, ruined castle, soon slept the sleep 
of the just on her cushions. Nettie sat by 
her, thinking of many things, and wrapped in 
the plaid, which, from time to time, she, like 
a foolish creature that she was, pressed to 
her lips. 

As time wore on, the darkness which, 
during the early part of the night, had been 
intense, gradually lessened. Little by little 
Nettie, to whom sleep was an impossibility, 
discerned one object after another. She knew 
that presently it would be bright moonlight, 
and the thought gave her a thrill of pleasure, 
Had he not said, “I shall expect to see a lit- 
tle quiet figure in the moonlight waiting for 
me?” 

Softly rising, she left her aunt’s side, and 
walked across to the broken opening, where 
once a casement had been. Every thing 
seemed to sleep; the trees were still, and 
there was no sound except a distant trickling 
of water. It seemed impossible to realize 
that, in the midst of all this soft tranquillity, 
lurked danger and violence. Soon the light 
became more decided. She discerned, through 
the tangled, topmost branches of the trees, a 
pure, white radiance; then, from over the 
crest of a rounded hill, rose, in slow and 
stately majesty, the full, round moon, casting 
a smile of gracious light on all things. The 
darkness of the deep-blue sky became less 
sombre; and the stars, which before had 
gleamed brightly, now shrank and dwindled, 
as if doing obeisance to their queen. Nettie 
folded her hands, and looked on all this with 
a childlike and wondering admiration ; it was 
such a common thing, this rising of the moon 
on a clear, soft night ; yet it struck her senses 
as a wonderful and mysterious spectacle; it 
was as though she then saw it for the first 
time; and, in spite of danger, in spite of the 
new and strange emotions which had crowded 
in upon her young heart, she became absorbed 
in a great and devout ¢alm, as though the all- 
pervading moonlight were a visible Providence 
in which she reposed, feeling no fear. 

When the whole clearing before the ruin 
was flooded with light, she took out her 
watch and found that it was already past 
midnight, consequently before long she would 
have to go to the trysting-place and wait for 
—somehow the word came of itself—for her 
lover. Then, being in an unusually reflective 
state of mind, she asked herself how this had 
all come to pass; by what subtle law of af- 
finity she knew that this comparative stran- 
ger, this man of whose very existence she had 
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been ignurant a week ago, was the one being 
without whom life would now seem a blank. 
Suddenly a fancy struck her and made her 
smile. When he had asked for the knot of 
blue ribbon he had called it a talisman, and 
such it was, of course. It was all the work 
of that insidious, girlish ornament. The idea 
pleased her, and she elaborated quite a theory 
of her own on this slight basis. She was only 
doing what many wiser and older people had 
done before her; and, in her case, as in theirs, 
it at least served to make the time pass quick- 
ly. As she was turning, she was recalled by 
a sound, thrilling and strange; it was the song 
of the nightingale, celebrating the beauties of 
the soft night. In after-years, Nettie never 
heard the notes of the nightingale without 
once more seeing the whole picture rise be- 
fore her —the jutting, irregular ruins; the 
broken casement, forming a rugged frame 
for her own figure ; the forest clearance, with 
its flower-dotted carpet of green, flooded with 
moonlight ; the old gnarled trees, with their 
ever-young foliage; the towering peaks of 
the Sabine hills; and, pervading the whole, a 
sense of danger, the only outward sign of 
which was a faint curling feather cf smoke, 
rising from among the trees, probably from a 
fire round which the over-secure brigands 
slept. Nettie wondered more than once that 
she should have so little fear. 

Every thing was prepared, the knot made, 
its strength tested over and over again, and 
—for Nettie was a careful, housewifely young 
girl, in spite of her frivolity—the remnants 
of last night’s supper laid out on a flat stone, 
when at last, in the hush of the night, she 
heard the whistle for which she had been 
eagerly listening for an hour past. Then 
how her heart beat, and how she shut her 
eyes, praying and trembling, as the noise of 
falling stones and breaking branches marked 
the perilous ascent! She had almost fainted 
when the young man at last scrambled to the 
top of the ruin, and only recovered when he 
had assured her, over and over again, that he 
was unhurt, that all had gone well, and that 
they need apprehend no further danger. Then, 
by some freak of wayward girl-nature, she be- 
came shy and cold, and sat with her eyes cast 
down, scarcely speaking. 

“Do you know,” remarked Charles Dar- 
ley, looking down at her, “of what you con- 
stantly remind me? Of that sweetly tanta- 
lising ‘Capricioso’ of Mendelssohn, a music, 
Iam sure, which was inspired by one like 
you, for, in half a dozen measures, there is as 
much wilfulness, pouting, and then as much 
unexpected and delicious tenderness, as in 
that problem whose name is Nettie.” 

“TI think you must be hungry after your 
uight’s excursion. There is a broken piece 
of bread, the wing of a chicken, half a plum- 
cake, and some pickles; you had better eat 
them, only let me have just one pickle.” 

Many and various were the exclamations 
of the Germans when, with much difficulty, 
they were roused and informed that they 
must prepare for a siege. Jack, on his side, 
Was very quiet, and presently said to his cous- 
in, with a quiver in his voice— 

“You knew of this from the first.” To 
which she demurely answered in the affirma- 
tive, 





“Tell me, Nettie, do you love this—Yan- 
kee?” 

“ Yes—we are engaged.” From which 
we must conclude that, while partaking of 
the plum-cake and pickles, more had passed 
between the young people than we know of. 
Cousin Jack turned abruptly away, and Miss 
Nettie made some salutary reflections on the 
fact that a young man, even if it be a partic- 
ularly unromantic-looking cousin, may have 
feelings which it is cruel to hurt; so she 
said, penitently putting her hand on his coat- 
sleeve : 

“T am very sorry, Jack, to displease you.” 

“Never mind that now, Nettie, so that 
you are happy, dear.” The last in a choked 
voice, but those choked words gained for poor 
Jack a valiant champion, and a life-long 
friend. 

No time was now to be lost. Mrs. Red- 
grave could not understand, at first, that real 
brigands were menacing them, and it was only 
when she saw that the cushions on which 
she had slept were used to stuff up danger- 
ous holes through which balls might whistle, 
and that the long table was carried across 
and made into a barricade against the open 
space, that it dawned upon her that there 
might be real fighting. Not all the assur- 
ances that help was at hand, not all the coax- 
ing and caresses of her niece, sufficed to rally 
her courage ; and when the brigands, at last 
discovering that their proposed victims were 
on the alert, fired a well-directed shot, which 
hit the ruined wall a little above Nettie’s 
head, the poor lady shrank into a corner and 
loudly bewailed the day when she had been 
persuaded to leave her safe and comfortable 
English country-house. 

The fight began to assume a serious char- 
acter; the brigands were evidently in con- 
siderable force, and furious at being kept at 
bay by four young men, armed only with pis- 
tols. Darley was, by common consent, elected 
chief, and disposed of his forces as follows: 
Jack and Herr Topf were posted each at a 
small break in the wall, commanding the 
right and left extremes of the forest clear- 
ance, while he and the painter Léwe (who, in 
spite of his appearance, proved himself wor- 
thy of his name), held the real post of danger 
in the centre. Nettie was superb ; she loaded 
the pistols, having been instructed in that 
art by each of the young men in succession, 
handed them to the combatants, and was as 
much surprised at her own courage as any 
one. Suddenly Darley turned pale; the firing 
had ceased, and there was evidently a move- 
ment among the all-but invisible enemy—a 
movement discernible by the swaying of the 
underbrush. It was now morning, and yet 
the expected help from Subiaco had not ar- 
rived—could they have mistaken the place? 
“They are going to take us by assault,” he 
muttered, and wistfully looked at Nettie. But 
just at that moment a loud shout, followed 
by rapid shooting, informed the breathless 
little group that they were safe—the troops 
had arrived. Then, even Mrs. Redgrave 
gathered strength enough to creep from her 
corner, and, when finally the firing ceased, 
and the commanding officer came forward to 
announce that all was over, she even assumed 
quite a martial air. When something like 





calm was restored, she turned to her niece, 
whose appearance quite scandalized her, and 
was going to exclaim, “‘ What a fright you are, 
Nettie!” but even she saw that this spar- 
kling-eyed, bright-cheeked, dishevelled maiden 
was certainly not a fright, so she contented 
herself with exclaiming : 

“How.untidy you are, my dear! Your 
hair is all down; you must have lost all your 
hair-pins, as well as your ribbon!” 

“She did not lose her ribbon,” then said 
Charles Darley, showing the knot of blue 
ribbon, and taking the blushing girl’s hand; 
“she gave it to me as a talisman, and as a 
guarantee of a still greater gift which she 
means to bestow on me very soon.” 


Mary Heaty. 





ENGLISH CHARACTERISTICS. 


NGLAND is a mellow country, and the 
English people are a mellow people. 
They have hung on the tree of nations a long 
time, aml will, no doubt, hang as much longer; 
for winatalls, I reckon, are not the order in 
this island. We are pitched several degrees 
higher in this country. By contrast, things 
here are loud, sharp, and garish. Our geog- 
raphy is loud; the manners of the people are 
loud ; our climate is loud, very loud, so dry and 
sharp, and full of violent changes and con- 
trasts; and our goings-out and comings-in as 
a nation are any thing but silent. Do we not 
occasionally give the door an extra slam, just 
for effect ? 

In England, every thing is on a lower key, 
slower, steadier, gentler. Life is, no doubt, 
as full, or fuller, in its material forms and 
measures, but less violent and aggressive. The 
buffers, the English have between their cars 
to break the shock, are typical of much one 
sees there. 

All sounds are softer in England ; the sur- 
face of things is less hard. The eye of day 
and the face of Nature are less bright. Every 
thing has a mellow, subdued cast. There is 
no abruptness in the landscape, no sharp and 
violent contrasts, no brilliant and striking 
tints in the foliage. A soft, yellow, pale 
sunlight, is all one sees in the way of tints 
along the borders of the autumn woods. Eng- 
lish apples (very small and inferior, by-the- 
way) are not so highly colored as ours. The 
blackberries, just ripening in October, are less 
pungent and acid; and the garden vegetables, 
such as cabbage, celery, cauliflower, beet 
and other root crops, are less rank and fibrous; 
and I am very clear that the meats also are 
tenderer and sweeter. There can be no doubt 
about the superiority of the mutton; and the 
tender and succulent grass, and the moist 
and agreeable climate, must tell upon the 
beef also. 

English coal is all soft coal, and the stone 
is soft stone. The foundations of the hills 
are chalk instead of granite. The stune with 
which most of the old ckurches and cathe- 
drals are built would not endure in our cli- 
mate half a century; but in Britain the tooth 
of Time is much blunter, and the bunger of 
the old man less ravenous, and the ancient 
architecture stands half a millennium, until 
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it is slowly worn away by the gentle attrition 
of the wind and rain. 

At Chester, the old Roman wall that sur- 
rounds the town, built in the first century and 
repaired in the ninth, is still standing with- 
out a break or a swerve, though, in some 
places, the outer face of the wall is worn 
through. The cathedral, and St. John’s 
Church, in the same town, present to the be- 
holder outlines as jagged and broken as rocks 
and cliffs; and yet it is only chip by chip, or 
grain by grain, that ruin approaches. The 
timber also lasts an incredibly long time. Be- 
neath one of the arched ways, in the Chester 
wall above referred to, I saw timbers that 
must have been in place five or six hundred 
years. The beams in the old houses, also 
fully exposed to the weather, seem incapable 
of decay; those dating from Shakespeare’s 
time being apparently as firm as ever. 

I noticed that the characteristic aspect 
of the clouds in England was different from 
ours—soft, fleecy, vapory, indistinguishable— 
never the firm, compact, sharply - defined, 
deeply-dyed masses and fragments, so com- 
mon in our own sky. It rains easfly but 
slowly. Storms accompanied with ciiunder 
are rare; while the crashing, wrenching, ex- 
plosive thunder-gusts, so common with us, 
deluging the earth and convulsing the heav- 
ens, are never known. 

In keeping with this elemental control and 
moderation, 1 found the character and man- 
ners of the people gentler and sweeter than I 
had been led to believe they were. No loud- 
ness, brazenness, impertinence; no oaths, no 
swaggering, no leering at women, no irrever- 
ence, no flippancy, no bullying, no insolence 
of porters, or clerks, or conductors, no im- 
portunity of boot-blacks or newsboys, no om- 
nivorousness of hackmen—at least, compara- 
tively none—all of which an American is apt 
to notice and I hope appreciate. In London, 
the boot-black salutes you with a respectful 
bow, and touches his cap, and would no more 
think of pursuing you or answering your re- 
fusal than he would of jumping into the 
Thames. The same is true of the newsboys. 
If they were to scream and bellow in London, 
as they do in New York or Washington, they 
would be suppressed by the police, as they 
ought to be. The vender of papers stands at 
the corner of the street, with his goods in his 
arms, and a large placard spread out at his 
feet, giving in big letters the principal news- 
headings. 

Street-cries of all kinds are less notice- 
able, less aggressive, than in this country, 
and the manners of the shopmen make vou 
feel you are conferring a benefit instead of 
receiving one. Even their locomotives are 
less noisy than ours, having a shrill, infantile 
whistle that contrasts strongly with the loud 
demoniac yell that makes a residence near a 
railway or depot, in this country, so unbear- 
able. The trains themselves move with won- 
derful s:noothness and celerity, making a 
mere fraction of the racket made by our fly- 
ing palaces as they go swaying and jolting 
over our hasty, ill-ballasted roads. 

It is characteristic of the English pru- 
dence and plain dealing that they put so little 
on the cars and so much on the road, while 
the reverse process is equally characteristic 





of American enterprise. Our railway-system, 
no doubt, has certain advantages or rather 
conveniences over the English, but, for my 
part, I had rather ride smoothly, swiftly, and 
safely, in a luggage-van, than be jerked and 
jolted to destruction in the velvet and veneer- 
ing of our palace-cars. Upholster the road 
first, and let us ride on bare boards, until a 
cushion can be afforded; not till after the 
bridges are of granite and iron, and the rails 
of steel, do we want this more than aristocrat- 
ic splendor and luxury of palace and drawing- 
room cars. To me there is no more marked 
sign of the essential vulgarity of the national 
manners than these princely cars and beggar- 
ly, clap-trap roads. It is like a man wearing 
a ruffled and jewelled shirt-front, but too poor 
to afford a shirt itself. 

I have said the English are a sweet and 
mellow people. There is, indeed, a charm 
about these ancestral races that goes to the 
heart. And herein was one of the profound- 
est surprises of my visit, namely: that, in 
coming from the New World to the Old, from 
a people the most recently out of the woods 
of any, to one of the ripest and venerablest 
of the European nationalities, I should find a 
race more simple, youthful, and less sophisti- 
cated than the one I had left behind me. Yet 
this was my impression. We have lost im- 
mensely in some things, and what we have 
gained is not yet so obvious or so definable. 
We have lost in reverence, in homeliness, in 
heart and conscience—in virtue, using the 
word in its proper sense. To some the differ- 
ence which I note may appear a difference in 
favor of the greater cuteness, wideawakeness, 
and enterprise of the American, but it is sim- 
ply a difference expressive of our greater for- 
wardness. We are a forward people, and the 
god we worship is Smartness. In one of the 
worst tendencies of the age, namely, an im- 
pudent, superficial, journalistic intellectuality 
and glibness, America, in her polite and liter- 
ary circles, no doubt, leads all other nations. 
English books and newspapers show more 
homely veracity, more singleness of purpose, 
in short, more character than ours. The great 
charm of such a man as Darwin, for instance, 
is his simple manliness and transparent good 
faith, and the absence in him of that finical, 
self-complacent smartness which is the bane 
of our literature. 

A London crowd I thought the most nor- 
mal and unsophisticated I had ever seen, with 
the least admixture of rowdyism and ruffian- 
ism. I went about very freely in the hundred 
and one places of amusement where the 
average working-classes assemble, with their 
wives and daughters and sweethearts, and 
smoke villanous cigars, and drink ale and 
stout. There was to me something notably 
fresh and canny about them, as if they had 
only yesterday ceased to be shepherds and 
shepherdesses. They certainly were less de- 
veloped, in certain directions, or shall I say 
depraved, than similar crowds in our great 
cities. They are eagily pleased, and laugh at 
the simple and childlike, but there is little 
that hints of an impure taste, or of abnormal 
appetites. I often smiled at the tameness 
and simplicity of the amusements, but my 
sense of fitness, er proportion, or decency, 
was never once outraged. They always stop 





short of a certain point—the point where wit 
degenerates into mockery, and liberty into 
license: nature is never put to shame, and 
will commonly bear much more. Especially 
to the American sense did their humorous 
and comic strokes, their negro-minstreisy, 
and attempts at Yankee comedy, seem in a 
minor key. There was not enough irrever- 
ence, and slang, and coarse ribaldry, in the 
whole evening’s entertainment, to have sea- 
soned one line of some of our most popular 
comic poetry. But the music, and the gym- 
nastic, acrobatic, and other feats, were of a 
very high order. And I will say here that the 
characteristic flavor of the humor and fun- 
making of the average English people, as it 
impressed my sense, is what one gets in 
Sterne—very human and stomachic, and en- 
tirely free from the contempt and supercil- 
iousness of most current writers. I did not 
get one whiff of Dickens anywhere. No 
doubt, it is there in some form or other, but 
it is not patent, or even appreciable, to the 
sense of such an observer as I am. 

I was not less pleased by the simple good- 
will and bonhomie that pervaded the crowd. 
There is in all these gatherings an indis- 
criminate mingling of the sexes, a mingling 
without jar, or noise, or rudeness of any kind, 
and marked by a mutual respect on all sides 
that is novel and refreshing. Indeed, so uni- 
form is the courtesy, and so human and con- 
siderate the interest, that I was often at a loss 
to discriminate the wife or the sister from the 
mistress or the acquaintance of the hour, and 
had many times to eheck my American cu- 
riosity, and cold, criticising stare. For it was 
curious to see young men and women from 
the lowest social strata meet and mingle in a 
public hall without lewdness or badinage, 
but even with gentleness and consideration. 
The truth is, however, that the class of wom- 
en known as victims of the social evil do not 
sink within many degrees as low in Europe as 
they do in this country, either in their own 
opinion or in that of the public; and there 
can be but little doubt that gatherings of the 
kind referred to, if permitted in our great 
cities, would be tenfold more scandalous and 
disgraceful than they are in London or Paris. 
There is somethine 0 reckless and desperate 
in the career of ice. or woman in this coun- 
try when they begin to go down that the 
only feeling they too often excite is one of 
loathsomeness and disgust. The lowest depth 
must be reached, and it is reached quickly. 
But, in London, the same characters seem to 
keep a sweet side from corruption to the last, 
and you will see good manners everywhere. 

We boast of our deference to women, 
but, if the Old World made her a tool, we are 
fast making her a toy; and the latter is the 
more hopeless condition. But among the 
better classes in England Iam convinced that 
woman is regarded more as a sister and an 
equal than in this country, and is less subject 
to insult and to leering, brutal comment there 
than here. We are her slave or her tyrant; 
so seldom her brother and friend. I thought 
it a significant fact that I found no place of 
amusement set apart for the men; where one 
sex went the other went; what was sauce for 
the gander was sauce for the goose; and the 
spirit that prevailed was soft and human ac- 
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cordingly. The hotels had no “ ladies’ en- 
trance,” but all passed in and out the same 
door, and commonly met and mingled in the 
same room, and the place was as much for 
one as for the other. It was no more a mas- 
culine monopoly than it was a feminine. In- 
deed, in the country towns and villages the 
character of the inns is unmistakably given 
by woman; hence the sweet, domestic at- 
mosphere that pervades and fills them is balm 
to the spirit. Even the larger hotels of 
Liverpool and London have a private, cosy, 
home character that is most delightful. On 
entering them, instead of finding yourself 
in a sort of public thoroughfare or political 
caucus, amid crowds of men talking, and 
smoking, and spitting, with stalls on either 
side, where cigars and tobacco, and books 
and papers, are sold, you perceive you are in 
something like a larger hall of a private house, 
with perhaps a parlor and coffee-room on one 
side, and the office, and smoking-room, and 
stairway, on the other. You may leave your 
coat and hat on the rack in the hall, and 
stand your umbrella there also, with full as- 
surance that you will find them there when 
you want them, if it be the next morning or 
the next week. Instead of that petty tyrant 
the hotel-clerk, a young woman sits in the 
office with her sewing or other needlework, 
and quietly receives you. She gives you your 
nimber on a card, rings for a chamber- 
maid to show you to your room, and directs 
your luggage to be sent up; and there is 
something in the look of things, and the way 
they are done, that goes to the right spot at 
once. 

At the hotel in London where I stopped, 
the daughters of the landlord, three fresh, 
comely young women, did the duties of the 
office; and their presence, so quiet and do- 
mestic, gave the prevailing hue and tone to 
the whole house. I wonder how long a young 
woman could preserve her self-respect and 
sensibility in such a position in New York or 
Washington ? 

The English regard us as a wonderfully pa- 
tient people, and there can be no doubt but 
we put up with abuses unknown elsewhere. 
If we have no big tyrant, we have ten thou- 
sand little ones, who tread upon our toes at 
every turn. The tyranny of corporations and 
of public servants of one kind and another, 
as the ticket-man, the railroad-conductor, or 
even of the country stage-driver, seem to be 
features peculiar to American democracy. In 
England, the traveller is never snubbed, or 
made to feel that it is by somebody’s suffer- 
ance that he is allowed aboard or to pass on 
his way. 

If you get into an omnibus or a railroad or 
tramway carriage in London, you are sure of 
aseat. Not another person can get aboard 
after the seats are all full. Or, if you enter a 
public hall, you know you will not be required 
to stand up unless you pay the standing-up 
price. There is everywhere that system, and 
order, and fair dealing, which all men love. 
The science of living has been reduced to a 
fine point. You pay a sixpence, and get a 
sixpence worth of whatever you buy. There 
are all grades and prices, and the robbery 
and extortion so current at home appear to 
be unknown. 





I am not contending for the superiority 
of every thing English, but would not dis- 
guise from myself or my readers the fact of 
the greater humanity and consideration that 
prevail in the mother-country. Things here 
are yet in the green, but I trust there is no 
good reason to doubt that our fruit will mel- 
low and ripen in time like the rest. 


Joun Burrovueus. 





LADY SWEETAPPLE; OR, 
THREE TO ONE. 


CHAPTER L. 


HARRY FORTESCUE AND LADY SWEETAPPLE 
MAKE UP THEIR MINDS TO GET EDITH A 
SITUATION. 


As soon as Harry Fortescue got back to 
Mrs. Boffin’s, he made Edward Vernon happy 
by telling him that Lady Charity had asked 
him to the races, and then he astonished him 
by saying that he had a great mind not to go 
to the races at all. 

“In fact, old fellow, if it were not for 
you, I wouldn’t go down at all.” 

“What has Lady Sweetapple said to 
you?” asked Edward. 

“Nothing worth speaking of,” said Har- 
ry. “But I may tell you I should not go to 
Ascot for her sake.” 

“ Then you'll go for Florry Carlton’s sake,” 
said Edward. 

“Tam not so sure of that,” said Harry; 
and then he bounced out of the room and ran 
up to his bedroom and threw himself on his 
bed. 

And then Edward Vernon sat in his arm- 
chair, thinking of Alice, and counting the 
days to Ascot; while Harry Fortescue lay on 
his bed and sulked, thinking of Edith Price. 

And was Edith Price thinking of Harry 
Fortescue at all? That is a more difficult 
question to answer, as the minds of young 
women at that age are very dark. They are 
not nearly so transparent in their love-affairs 
as young men. Still, we may venture to say 
that if Edith Price had not the slightest no- 
tion in the world that Harry Fortescue was 
fast falling in love with her, there could be 
no doubt that she felt flattered by his atten- 
tion and the evident interest he took in her 
and her affairs. Once or twice, therefore, 
after that interview on the Monday, she 
caught herself saying: 

“How kind it was of Mr. Fortescue to 
come and take Mary and me to church, and 
how much more than kind to come and show 
such interest in getting me a situation! I 
wonder whether he will come again, and tell 
me that he has heard of one to suit me?” 

As for Amicia, it cannot be said that she 
was very happy. For once in her life she 
was completely puzzled. She could not tell 
whether Edith Price or Florry Carlton was 
most to be dreaded. When she heard from 
Mrs. Crump, on the authority of the green- 
grocer, that Edith Price was so respectable 
that she lived in lodgings with a bed-ridden 
mot er, and even went to church, she was 
quit. shocked. It was a great blow to find 
that “dith Price was not what she called a 





low-lived person; but when Mrs. Crump de- 
clared that Mr. Leek called her a real lady, 
she was in downright despair. . In this state 
she had gone to the cpera, when her mortifi- 
cation was great to find that Harry left the 
house without coming near her. When she 
waited for him and he never came, she grew 
more desperate; and at last, when they were 
on the verge of a quarrel, it was only her 
fear of losing him altogether that induced her 
to restrain her feelings. 

But when he was gone her despair re- 
turned. She now cared nothing for Florry 
Carlton; Edith Price was her veal rival, and 
how she was to be got rid of was the next 
question. We know there are many writers 
who would not scruple to iet their creations 
betake themselves to the nearest chemist’s 
shop disguised in a black beard and false 
nose, and then, having obtained prussic acid 
on pretence of poisoning a dog, to put it into 
half a dozen of dry champagne, and send it 
in as a present to the Prices from an admir- 
ing wine-merchant. Or they would have 
watched her to a refreshment-room, and when 
she was in the act of eating a Bath bun they 
would have sprinkled arsenic over it ; and so, 
in one way or another, have got her out of 
the way. But we are not as such writers of 
fiction; we prefer to dispose of our victims, 
if we have any, by natural means; and this 
is how we mean Amicia, if she can, to dis- 
patch Edith Price—not into another world, 
but into the country. She thought if she 
could only get both her rivals out of the way, 
she could easily manage Harry Fortescue. 
As she sat and thought, it occurred to her 
that Mrs. Crump had been very clever in find- 
ing out so much yesterday from the green- 
grocer, and that she might as well send her 
out on the like mission again. The bell was 
rung, and in due time Mrs. Crump appeared, 

“Crump,” said Lady Sweetapple, “I don’t 
think I shall wear that violet-velvet jacket 
again. It does not fit me, and it can’t be al- 
tered. I will give it to you.” 

“Oh, so many thanks, my lady!” said 
Mrs. Crump; and she was just about to run 
up-stairs and take possession of the coveted 
piece of attire, which she thought would just 
suit her complexion. 

“And, Crump,” said Amicia, “ there is 
something else I want to say. You know 
Lupus Street?” 

“Of course, my lady,” said Mrs. Crump, 
rather aghast ; “ which it was the same street 
I was in yesterday.” 

“Very true,” said Amicia; “and to that 
street I want you to go to-day. You had bet- 
ter see your friend the green-grocer again, and 
find out all you can about the Price family.” 

“ Very well, my lady,” said Mrs. Crump. 
And away she went, first to secure her jack- 
et, and then she put on her things, and made 
herself tidy, as she called it, and then she 
sallied out to Lupus Street, which, after all, 
is not such a very long way from Lowndes 
Street. 

All the while she was away Amicia sat 
and waited, for she could think of nothing 
but her rival; and it was a curious thing 
that there sat Harry Fortescue at the 
club, and Amicia in Lowndes Street, both 
thinking of Edith Price. If they had only 
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known that they were thinking of the same 
person, what a comfort it would have been 
to them ! 

It was two hours before Mrs. Crump came 
back ; but then she was open-mouthed. 

“ Oh, my lady, I have found out all about 
them. Mrs. Price is a poor widow, and she has 
two daughters, Miss Edith and Miss Mary, as I 
think I told you yesterday; and they have 
nothing to live on; and it is said what they 
have comes from Mr. Fortescue—that is to 
say, from the gentleman as took them to 
church, and that’s Mr. Fortescue. And Mr. 
Leck—that’s the green-grocer, my lady—says 
that I was hardly gone yesterday, when he 
seed Mr. Fortescue walking up the street like 
a mad thing, and he went up to No. —, and 
gave a knock as made the street-door shake 
again; and when it was opened he said some- 
thing and went away, but he walked up and 
down the street for half an hour, and then 
he went back and went in and stayed there 
ever so long.” 

“Perhaps he only saw the bed -ridden 
mother,” said Amicia, half aloud, wishing to 
give herself and Harry every chance. 

“As if Mr. Fortescue were a man to go 
and see a bed-ridden mother, my lady!” said 
Mrs. Crump, indignantly. “My name is not 
Crump, if he did not go to see Miss Edith.” 

“Go on, Crump,” said Amicia. “ Did you 
find out any thing more about the family?” 

“Yes, my lady. Mr. Leek do say that 
Mrs. Nicholson—that’s the landlady, my lady 
—told him that as the family were very poor, 
Miss Edith were trying to go out as a govern- 
ess, but, try all she could, she could not get a 
situation.” 

“Indeed!” said Amicia, with a bright 
smile on her lips. ‘So Miss Edith wants to 
go out as a governess? If she did not object 
to go into the country, one might assist her 
in getting a situation. It would only be an 
act of charity to help the poor family.” 

“Tt would, my lady,” said Mrs. Crump. 
“ And as to objecting to go into the country, 
it’s only servants as make that objection. 
Governesses are always ready to go where 
they can get places.” 

“That will do, Crump,” said Amicia. 
“You have done what I desired very cleverly. 
and you may have my shot-velvet skirt as 
well as the jacket. I sha’n’t wear it again.” 

“Oh, thank you, my lady,” said Mrs. 
Crump, as she vanished, thinking, as she 
went, that she would not object to go even 
into the country, if her visits were so well 
rewarded. 

“Now I see a means of escape,” said 
Amicia, passionately, as soon as Mrs. Crump 
was gone. “It will beno hard matter to get 
a situation for this girl, and to banish her to 
some distant part of the country—South Wales 
or Cornwall, or even Scotland or Ireland. She 
must be separated from Harry Fortescue.” 

Then she thought a little while and said: 

“Yes, I have it. First I will go to Mrs. 
Grimalkin—she always has a list of friends 
who want governesses; and, if I can’t hear 
of a situation from her, I will throw myself 
back on dear Lady Charity’s kindness; she 
knows every one, and will be sure to have 
friends in the country who want a governess. 
But it must be in the country.” 





With these words she rang the bell, ordered 
her carriage, and in half an hour was on her 
way to Clarges Street, in which the Honor- 
able Mrs. Grimalkin lived. 

When Amicia arrived she found Mrs. Gri- 
malkin in her boudoir, as she called it. You 
say you don’t know Mrs. Grimalkin, and 
would be glad to know what she is like. 
We beg pardon—we thought every one 
knew Mrs. Grimalkin; but, if you must 
know, this is what she is like. She is a little 
old woman, with a brown face and very 
bright eyes—eyes as bright as diamonds, and 
a skin as brown as a berry. Why she looks 
so sunburnt is hard to say; perhaps she gets 
so burnt in her two months at Hastings in 
the summer that she can’t get the tan off all 
through the year. If it were fair to compare 
a lady of such old family to an animal, one 
would certainly say Mrs. Grimalkin was like 
a toad—she was as brown as a toad, and as 
fat as a toad, and as slow as a toad in her 
walk, and her eyes were as bright as a toad’s. 
Some uncharitable people cartied on the com- 
parison, and said she was as spiteful as a toad ; 
but they were wrong both as to toads and to 
Mrs. Grimalkin ; for it is well known now that 
toads are not spiteful, and, if toads are not 
spiteful, then Mrs. Grimalkin was not spiteful 
either. For the rest, she always wears black, 
has a brown wig, excellent false teeth, and 
is one of the few women left who take 
snuff. 

“T am so glad to see you, dear Lady 
Sweetapple,” said Mrs. Grimalkin; “is there 
any thing that I can do for you?” 

“You really might do me a very great 
service,” said Amicia—“ you who know every 
one and every thing.” 

“What is it?” said Mrs. Grimalkin, her 
bright eyes sparkling with curiosity. 

“It’s about a young person I want to put 
out as a governess,” said Amicia. “I thought 
it so likely that you would know of a situa- 
tion in which a poor girl would be comfort- 
able.” 

“Tt’s very odd,” said Mrs. Grimalkin, 
rubbing her skinny brown hands, much as a 
toad rubs his fore-feet together—“ it’s very 
odd, but there is what I may call a run on 
governesses to-day. It is not two hours ago 
since Mr. Fortescue was here asking me to 
get a place for a governess.” 

“Indeed!” said Amicia, feeling very con- 
fused; “and pray what was her name?” 

“That, my dear,” said Mrs. Grimalkin, 
“if you'll allow me to say so, is a very indis- 
creet question. Mr. Fortescue never told me 
the name of the young lady. He called her a 
young lady, and not, as you call your object, 
a young person; and, as he did not tell me 
her name, and as his visit came to nothing, I 
did not ask it.” 

“Tt must be Edith Price,” thought Ami- 
cia; and then she went on aloud: “And so 
his visit came to nothing ?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Grimalkin, refreshing 
herself with a pinch of snuff. “Yes; young 
men are so particular nowadays. I read him 
out ever so many eligible situations, but he 
turned up his nose at all of them, and went 
away saying none of those would suit.” 

“Perhaps I am not so particular,” said 
Amicia. “Your impression, I suppose, was 





that Mr. Fortescue was not in earnest about 
this situation.” 

“T cannot go so far as to say so much as 
that,” said Mrs. Grimalkin; “ but he seemed 
inclined to pick and choose. The idea of a 
governess picking and choosing is quite pre- 
posterous.” 

“Quite so; it is disgusting,” said Ami- 
cia. 

After another pinch of Harrington’s mix. 
ture, Mrs. Grimalkin went on: 

“Shall I read you out a few of my govern. 
ess-cases, then you'll be able to judge for 
yourself? Here’s first,” read out Mrs. Gri- 
malkin, putting on her spectacles, “a situa- 
tion in the Regent’s Park.” 

“That won’t do at all,” said Amicia, so 
abruptly, that the toad—we beg her pardon, 
Mrs, Grimalkin—turned her bright eyes on 
her to see what was the matter. 

“Not take a situation in the Regent's 
Park! Why, you are as particular as Mr. 
Fortescue.” 

“T may say at once,” said Amicia, “that 
the young person whom I wish to serve has a 
great objection to a situation in town, or near 
it; at least, her friends wish her to be in the 
country.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Mrs. Grimalkin. “It is 
quite a comfort to find even a governess who 
has no objection to go into the country.” 

“Indeed it is,” said Amicia, “and that’s 
why I hope you will be able to help us. The 
farther she is removed from town, the better 
this young person will be pleased.” 

“Well, well,” said Mrs. Grimalkin, “I 
think I shall be able to please her. Let me 
see what will suit her. She doesn’t mind dis- 
tance from London. Do you think she would 
object to South Wales ?” 

“South Wales would suit her admirably,” 
said Amicia. “ How far is it off by railway?” 

“Oh, a weary way, as I know to my cost,” 
said Mrs. Grimalkin; “for I went down to 
stay with this very family last year. I was 
tired to death, and nearly ruined by trains 
and flys.” 

“ What is the name of the family ?” asked 
Amicia. . ‘ 

“ Mumbles,” said Mrs. Grimalkin. “ Mum- 
bles of Mumbles, near Milford Haven. It is 
a charming part of the country, when you 
have got to it.” 

“ And what are the advantages of the sit- 
uation ?—what is the salary ?—for it comes 
to that, after all,” said Amicia. 

“The salary?” said Mrs, Grimalkin. 
“ Let me see what they say about salary. Oh, 
they give no salary. They wish for a young 
person to teach six young children, three 
boys and three girls—fine, high-spirited chil- 
dren all of them—and to be always with 
them, and in return they will treat her as one 
of the family, and pay her fare down. What 
do you think of that?” 

“T think it will not suit my young friend.” 
Fancy Amicia calling Edith her friend! 
“Not at all, I should say. My young friend 
must have some salary; that is a sine qua 
non.” 

“ Then,” said Mrs. Grimalkin, leaning over 
her case-book, “there are the Peregrines in 
Monmouthshire. That’s a nice out-of-the-way 
place; a good way from London, and thirty 
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miles from any railway. They live at Pere- 
grinestow, and came in with the Conquest. 
Mr. Peregrine is a widower; that might be 
an objection to your young friend, and hardly 
proper; but then there is one comfort, Mr, 
Peregrine is a lunatic, and is constantly 
guarded by his keeper. Do you think that 
would suit you?” 

“T am afraid not,” said Amicia; “I 
should not like to send my friend into a lu- 
natic’s house, fearing that he might cut her 
throat.” 

“Oh, dear, no!” said Mrs. Grimalkin ; 
“there’s no fear of that. Mr. Peregrine is 
too great a gentleman to raise his hand 
against a lady. I should think your friend 
need be under no alarm as to Mr. Peregrine.” 

“The Peregrines will not do any more 
than the Mumbles,” said Amicia. “I am so 
sorry to have taken up so much of your val- 
uable time, dear Mrs. Grimalkin, and all to no 
purpose.” 

“ Don’t mention it,” said Mrs. Grimalkin. 
“Tam only too ready to help my friends when 
I can; but then,” she added, as she reflected 
on Harry Fortescue and Amicia’s scruples— 
“but then they must not be too particular.” 

So Amicia went away as she came, re- 
solved to get Edith out of town, but feeling 
it was not so easy to find her a situation as 
she had expected. 

“There’s no help for it,” said Amicia, as 
she stepped into her carriage, “I must try 
dear Lady Charity.” 

“ Drive to Lady Charity’s,” she said; and 
she soon alighted at her door. 

“Glad to see you again, Amicia dear,” 
said Lady Charity. “I suppose you have 
come to settle something about Ascot.” 

“No, I have not,” said Amicia, in a very 
excited way. “Ihave come to make a con- 
fession. There’s a young person I wish to 
get out of town.” 

“And that young person’s name,” said 
Lady Charity, “ is—” 

“Edith Price!” And, as she said this, 
she threw her arms round Lady Charity’s 
neck, and burst into tears. 

“Why, what is the matter, Amicia dar- 
ling?” said Lady Charity, taking her by 
both her hands. “ What’s Edith Price to 
you?” 

“A great deal more than the whole world 
just now, except Harry Fortescue. Edith 
Price stands between me and him, and I want 
to get her a situation as governess, and to 
send her out of town at once,” 

“ But does she want to be a governess?” 
said Lady Charity. ‘If she does not, it’s no 
use trying to get her to go.” 

“That’s my only chance,” said Amicia; 
“she does want to be a governess; and, if I 
can send her off at once, before harm comes, 
I shall be so happy.” 

“Ts she thoroughly respectable ? ” 

“Entirely so, on my honor,” said Amicia, 
warmly. 

“T would rather have it on her honor than 
on yours,” said Lady Charity; “but I dare 
Say it ali comes to the same thing. Amicia, 
I think I can find you a situation for her.” 

“Oh, thank you so much,” said Amicia; 
“but it must be in the country, and it must 
be good enough to tempt her out of town.” 





“Tt is a good situation,” said Lady Charity, 
“and it is out of town—down in Norfolk, 
near King’s Lynn.” 

“So much the better,” said Amicia. “ Are 
they friends of yours ?” 

“ Old friends,” said Lady Charity. “They 
are my cousins, the Blicklings. There are 
two little girls, and Mrs. Blickling will give a 
hundred pounds a year; but then she must 
have a ladylike person, with a thorough 
knowledge of French and music.” 

“T am sure,” said Amicia, “I can’t say 
whether Miss Price knows music and French 
thoroughly. I do not even know if she is 
ladylike or a lady. In fact, I know nothing 
about her, except that she has an attraction 
for Harry Fortescue.” 

“T don’t think you even know as much as 
that,” said Lady Charity. ‘“‘ You’re afraid, 
Amicia, that’s all. There’s only one thing to 
be done. You orI must see Miss Price, and 
then we shall be able to say whether we can 
offer her the situation. All I can say is that, 
if she answers the requirements of Mrs. 
Blickling, she can have the situation.” 

“ Well,” said Amicia, “ which of us shall 
see her—you or I?” - 

“T think you had better not see her,” said 
Lady Charity. “ Your feelings are too much 
engaged. I will see her to-morrow morning, 
if that will suit you.” 

Now, Amicia, to tell the truth, would 
have given a good deal to see her rival, as 
she was convinced Edith Price was; but she 
could not help seeing that what Lady Charity 
said was right, and that she had better not 
see her, so she said: 

“Very well.” 

“T will write her a line to-night,” said 
Lady Charity, “ informing her that I hear she 
is looking out for a situation, and that, if she 
is inclined to call on me at eleven o’clock to- 
morrow, I shall be able to offer her one which 
it might suit her to accept. I shall then be 
able to judge both as to her respectability 
and her acquirements.” 

“You are an angel, dear Lady Charity!” 
said Amicia, kissing her on both cheeks. 

“You have called me that before,”’ said 
Lady Charity, “‘ and I do not at all feel as if 
I deserved the endearing name ; but I will do 
what I can to help you.” 

“So different from Mrs. Grimalkin,” said 
Amicia, as she drove off. “That’s what I 
call a reliable, trustworthy friend.” 

And so she drove home, feeling much 
easier in her mind than she had been, as she 
expressed it, “ for ages.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





PROTECTION FROM LIGHT- 
NING. 


OWEVER much we may be disposed to 
exuit in the alleged fact that Frank- 

lin’s invention has robbed the skies of their 
terrors, it is nevertheless true that the amount 
of damage to life and property, occasioned 
every year by lightning, is something appall- 
ing. To those who think of the subject for 
the first time it may perhaps appear that the 
danger to which we are exposed from light- 





ning is very slight; but those who have care- 
fully noted the number of persons injured by 
lightning during the course of the year are 
aware that the risk of accident from this 
source is greater than that incurred by trav- 
ellers on our railroads; in other words, that 
the number of persons killed by lightning is 
greater than that killed on our railroads. 
Thus, during the ten days succeeding July 3, 
1872, no less than fifteen persons were killed 
by lightning in the Northern and Eastern 
States. A succession of three railroad acci- 
dents, in each of which five persons had been 
killed, would have horrified the community ; 
but these fifteen deaths by lightning seem to 
have attracted very little attention. When 
we come to extend our investigations over a 
longer period, we find substantially the same 
results. Poey, in 1855, found that, during 
the preceding twelve years, there were re- 
corded 262 cases of persons that had been 
killed, and 430 injured; while, of course, as 
every one knows, the cases that escape the 
notice of the statistician are generally quite 
as numerous as those that are recorded. In 
France, during twenty-nine years, an average 
of 77 persons lost their lives, and 232 were 
injured, per annum, as may be seen by refer- 
ring to the report of Boudin, presented to the 
Academy of Sciences, in 1864. The most 
perfect records were kept in Mecklenburg, 
where it was found that one person was killed 
out of every 247,200 inhabitants. Now, on 
English railroads, the death-rate is one for 
every 1,256,290 passengers; and, in Franc,e 
the death-rate is one for every 1,955,555 pas- 
sengers. In short, statistics fully bear us out 
in saying that, on our worst-managed roads, 
the percentage of passengers killed is not as 
great as the percentage of the whole popula- 
tion that is killed by lightning. These melan- 
choly facts should lead to an earnest consid- 
eration of the best means of avoiding light- 
ning-strokes; and, fortunately, it is the opin- 
ion of our most judicious and most thor- 
oughly informed men that all danger from 
this source may be avoided, at least in 
ships and houses. In the British navy, 
where the very perfect system of protection, 
devised by Sir William Snow Harris, is in 
use, injury by lightning has become a thing 
almost unknown; while, previous to its adop- 
tion, the material loss was valued at $250,000, 
The Cathedral of St.-Peter, in Geneva, al- 
though so elevated as to be above all other 
buildings in the neighborhood, has for three 
centuries enjoyed perfect immunity from dam- 
age by lightning; while the tower of St.- 
Gervaise, although much lower, has been fre- 
quently struck. This doubtless arises from 
the fact that all the towers of St.-Peter are 
accidentally furnished with very perfect con- 
ductors. The great column of London, 
known as the Monument, erected in 1677, 
in commemoration of the great fire, al- 
though over two hundred feet in height, has 
never been struck; while much lower build- 
ings in the vicinity have not escaped. The 
Monument, however, is protected by a most 
perfect conductor; the upper end terminating 
in a vase, from which proceed numerous met- 
al plates, designed to imitate the appearance 
of tongues of flame. The vase communicates, 
by means of stout bars of iron, with the metal 
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staircase which descends through the middle 
of the column and terminates in the ground. 
A still more striking instance of the value of 
lightning-rods is a church on the estate of 
Count Orsini, in Carinthia. This building was 
placed upon an eminence, and had been so 
often struck by lightning that it was deemed 
no longer safe to celebrate divine service with- 
in its walls. In 1730, a single stroke of light- 
ning destroyed the entire steeple; after it had 
been rebuilt, it was struck, on an average, 
four or five times a year, without counting 
extraordinary storms, during which it was 
struck from five to ten times in a single day. 
In 1778, the building was reconstructed, and 
furnished with a conductor; and, according 
to Lichtenberg, up to 1783*—that is to say, 
during the space of five years—the steeple 
had been struck only once, and this stroke 
had fallen upon the metallic point without 
producing any damage. In short, no doubt 
exists in the minds of intelligent and well- 
informed men in regard to the efficiency of 
well-constructed lightning-rods. Of course, 
in this, as in every other department of ap- 
plied science, we find men who exclaim against 
them, and men who think that such appliances 
are worthless, unless some particular notions 
of their own are embodied in their construc- 
tion ; but, on the other hand, we find that the 
great bulk of our scientific men are unanimous 
in regard to their efficiency, as well as in re- 
spect to the best methods of constructing them ; 
and it is a curious fact that the rod which 
now receives the greatest favor from those 
who are most competent to form an opinion 
in the matter is substantially the old rod de- 
scribed by Franklin. The country is at the 
present moment overrun by so-called light- 
ning-rod men, who palm off worthless and 
expensive articles upon their customers, and 
in many cases are, in addition to this, guilty 
of downright swindling. It may be well, 
therefore, to say that, by attending to a few 
essential points, any ordinary carpenter or 
house-builder can easily erect a rod that will 
give perfect protection. The points to be 
attended to are three: 1. The rod should be 
of sufficient size—a solid-iron rod, half an 
inch square, or a copper rod, one inch wide 
and one-tenth of an inch thick, are the sizes 
recommended by the best authorities. Thin 
copper strip is most easily handled; but a 
copper wire, No. 1 or 0, may be more easily 
procured, and will answer quite as well. The 
light tubular and fancy rods sold by itinerant 
venders are almost always deficient in metal. 
There is no advantage in tubular, star-shaped, 
twisted, or other rods. Harris, the great au- 
thority, says: “‘ Provided the quantity of met- 
al be present, the form under which we place 
it is evidently of no consequence to its con- 
ducting powers” (Harris, “On Thunder- 
storms,” p. 107). Becquerel, Pouillet, Fara- 
day, Noel, and every electrician of note that 
we have consulted, agree with him. 

2. In arranging the rod, carry it along the 
ridge and along the corners of the gables. 
Connect it with all tin roofs, gutters, water- 
spouts, etc.; and do not insulate it. Points 
are of comparatively small consequence, and 
it is not best to disfigure a house by a row 
of bayonets stuck on it. The crestings and 
finials of Mansard roofs are as good lightning- 





rod points as can be desired. The rod may 
be painted the same color as the house; but 
do not allow the paint to destroy the metallic 
connection between the rod and the masses 
of meta] that we have mentioned. The best 
mode of attaching the rod to the building is 
by small staples for wires, and tacks or nails 
for flat strips. 

8. Beyond all question, the most important 
point in the construction and erection of light 
ning-reds is the ground-connection. Careful 
and extensive observation has convinced us 
that, in regard to this matter, fully two-thirds 
of the lightning-rods in existence are defec- 
tive; and it is here that the itinerant vender 
generally manages to cheat his customer most 
thoroughly. There is no safety, unless the 
rod is carried into the ground to a depth be- 
low the level of the wells in the locality. 
This is the rule laid down by the commission 
appointed by the French Government, and, if 
space permitted, it would be easy to show 
that it is based on sound principles. 

Whether or not the rod should be con- 
nected with the gas- and water-pipes, is an 
open question. We should say not. The 
joints of gas- and water-pipes are generally 
formed of insulating substances ; and in sev- 
eral well-authenticated cases these joints have 
been ruptured by the discharge, and the wa- 
ter allowed to flow out, and the gas set on 
fire. In this case, as the least of two evils, 
we would violate the rule which directs us to 
connect the rod with all metallic substances, 
and make no connection with the gas- and 
water-pipes. 

These are not the vague notions of an 
isolated dabbler in science, but the conclu- 
sions arrived at by commissioners appointed 
by the Governments of France and Britain, 
for the special purpose of investigating this 
subject. They may, therefore, be received 
with the most implicit confidence. 

But, while it is easy to protect buildings 
and ships, it is not always possible to protect 
isolated human beings. All that we can do 
in this case is to avoid, as much as possible, 
the vicinity of those objects that are likely to 
attract the lightning. A few years ago some 
wiseacre invented a portable lightning-rod, 
consisting of an umbrella, having a metal 
stem, to the lower end of which was attached 
a chain that was allowed to drag along the 
ground. Such a contrivance would be not 
only useless, but dangerous, as it would be 
utterly impossible to give such a portable rod 
a good ground-connection. 

The old directions about feather - beds, 
glass-windows, etc., are all nonsense. One 
of the safest places is a house furnished with 
a good rod; one of the most dangerous is a 
barn filled with new hay. Another very dan- 
gerous place is beneath a tree, and the mid- 
dle of an open field is nearly as bad. A dis- 
tance of fifteen to thirty feet from a tall tree 
is a tolerably safe position. In a house un- 
furnished with rods, the most dangerous 
places are near the fireplace or chimney, and 
those corners down which the water-spouts 
descend. The carrying of large metal bars 
or rods is, of course, dangerous, because 
every mass of metal tends to open up a line 
of least resistance of which it will form a 
part; and, if the human body should form 





part of this line, serious consequences may 
ensue. But it is not probable that small ar- 
ticles, like keys, watches, knives, etc., exert 
any appreciable influence. 

Cases have frequently occurred where 
persons in small boats have been struck : 
killed. An instance of this kind occurred 
within a few weeks. In such cases, if the 
thunder-cloud is very near, it wilt be advisa- 
ble to lie down in the boat, even at the risk 
of getting thoroughly drenched. Any object 
elevated above the surface of the water incurs 
great risk of being struck. Every small boat 
carrying a mast should be provided with a 
lightning-rod. It may be easily and cheap- 
ly applied, and will prove a perfect protec- 
tion. 

Joun Paryy. 





JUPITER’S SATELLITES. 


Dap secre satellites are fast becoming 
important members of the solar system, 
and recent observations upon their move- 
ments seem to confirm the theory that the 
great primary around which they revolve 
gives out heat and light as the sun does, only 
on a vastly smaller scale. 

We have alluded, in a former article on 
“The Planet Jupiter,” to Mr. Browning's 
brilliant picture of the coloring of Jupiter’s 
belts, and the tremendous commotions which 
are agitating his surface. Mr. Lassell, the 
late president of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, and Father Secchi, of the Roman 
Observatory, by still more recent observa- 
tions, have confirmed the former discoveries. 
They have also examined, with great care, 
the transits of Jupiter’s satellites over his 
disk. This phenomenon is a delicate test of 
the planet’s luminosity, compared with that 
of other orbs in similar conditions. For, as 
the satellites cross the disk, it can be easily 
seen if they are darker or brighter than the 
surface they transmit. The result bears out 
the theory so ingeniously elaborated by Mr. 
Proctor, in his recent interesting papers on 
this subject. The comparative blackness of 
the four satellites has been fully established. 
Mr. Lassell gives the following account of the 
transit of the fourth satellite, witnessed un- 
der favorable atmospherical conditions, on 
the night of the 30th of last December: “On 
its first entrance, it was scarcely to be distin- 
guished from the edge, not appearing at all 
as the others do—as a round, bright spot. 
As it advanced, it grew gradually manifest!y 
darker than the surface of the planet; and, 
by the time it had advanced a fourth of the 
way across it, had become a very dark if not 
a black spot; so dark that, if I had looked 
at Jupiter without knowing any thing of the 
positions of his satellites, I should have said 
that a shadow of a satellite was passing. I 
remember having seen the like phenomenon 
many years ago ; but my impression is, that I 
had never seen the disk of the satellite so near 
to absolute blackness before. Of course, it is 
only by contrast that it can possibly so ap- 
pear; and we have in this fact a striking 
proof of the exceeding brilliancy of the sur- 
face of the planet. In the same way the solar 
spots, if not surrounded by the marvellous 
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splendor of the sun’s surface, would doubtless 
appear as brilliant objects.” 

Father Secchi gives a similar report of 
the transit of the third satellite. He says: 
“On the evening of the 3d of February I ob- 
served the transit of the third satellite and 
that of its shadow. The satellite seemed al- 
most black when it was upon the middle of 
the planet’s disk, and notably smaller than 
its shadow, which was visible at the same 
time. In approaching the edge, the satellite 
disappeared, and reappeared soon after close 
by the edge, but as a bright point. This fact 
is not a new one for the other satellites, but 
for the third it is unique. This result shows, 
also, the great difference of luminosity at the 
centre and near the edge of the planet—a dif- 
ference already confirmed by photography.” 
The same observations have, much more fre- 
quently, been made upon the transits of the 
first and second satellites. It must be re- 
membered that this extreme blackness is wit- 
nessed when both planet and satellite are 
equally reflecting back the sun’s light. This 
comparative difference in light can only be 
accounted for upon the supposition that Jupi- 
ter shines with a relatively stronger light than 
that of the satellite passing over him, and 
must, therefore, give forth some light of his 
own. 

It has been shown, by the most careful 
measurements, that Jupiter emits three times 
the light that a body constituted like Mars 
would give, and four times as much as a body 
constituted like the moon. We therefore 
argue that Jupiter and the three other exte- 
rior planets perform the office of suns for the 
systems that revolve about them, that they 
are sources of heat, and give forth light to 
them from their own inherent power. This 
theory, which makes the present condition 
of the primaries unsuited for life, under any 
circumstances analogous to our own, exalts 
the satellites into worlds suitable for the 
abode of living beings, and surrounds life 
with every imaginable source of enjoyment, 
from variety of experience and favor of posi- 
tion in the universe of space. 

No members of the solar system have re- 
ceived more attention from astronomers than 
the four satellites that unceasingly accompany 
Jupiter in his twelve-year revolution around 
the sun. A small telescope reveals them to 
the eye as four small stars of brilliant lustre, 
apparently occupying a small field in the re- 
gions of space, but really forming, with the 
planet, an interesting system, measuring near- 
ly two and a half millions of miles in diame- 
ter. On the supposition that the satellites 
are inhabited, it would be difficult to imagine 
a more charming position for astronomical 
study than that presented from their surface, 
especially that of the nearest one. 

This satellite, named Io, revolves around 
the planet in about forty-two hours, at a dis- 
tance nearly corresponding to that of the 
moon from the earth. There is a probability 
that it revolves on its axis at least once dur- 
ing each revolution, and thus every portion 
of it enjoys a view of the great primary. 
During a revolution, if this supposition be 
true, the inhabitants of Io have seen more 
than four complete revolutions of Jupiter, 
four Jovian days and nights. Therefore, the 





Ionian astronomers must see the planet once 
in twenty-one hours reflecting sunlight, and 
once in twenty-one hours shining dimly by 
its own light, and also watch a part shining 
by sunlight, and a part shining by its own 
light. They will have also the curious ex- 
perience of tracing the motions of the three 
other satellites, as, with varying speed, con- 
stantly-widening orbit, and exhibiting every 
imaginable phase, they complete their swift 
circlet around the huge centre, and illustrate 
the great laws which sway the universe with 
their transits, eclipses, and occultations. 

Astronomers tell us how grand a specta- 
cle the earth presents as seen from the moon, 
exhibiting all the lunar phases in inverse 
order, but increased to thirteen times the 
size. Wecan then, try to imagine the ap- 
pearance of Jupiter from the nearest satel- 
lite, a red-hot globe, looming up from the 
horizon fourteen hundred times the size of 
our moon. This great sphere, when not illu- 
minated by sunlight, gives forth a dull-red 
or yellow glare, like a light seen through a 
mist; but, when brought out by sunshine, it 
becomes a glowing orb, diversified with bands 
of gorgeous prismatic coloring, rose color 
mingled with yellow, alternating with brown, 
orange, blue, and green, while their constant 
and marvellous changes of form afford the 
most sublime spectacle that fancy can paint. 

But terrestrial astronomers have their 
compensations. The sun, as seen from the 
Jovian system, has only one twenty-fifth of 
the size of the sun we see, and gives forth 
only one twenty-fifth of the heat we receive. 
The rosy protuberances, the far - reaching 
corona, and the huge sun-spots, can by no 
means present to these distant orbs the mag- 
nificent proportions marked on the face of 
the great luminary whose phenomena our 
men of science delight to explore, whose gase- 
ous clouds can often be seen by the naked 
eye, and whose epochs of magnetic storm are 
principally due to the giant planet whose 
satellites form the subject of this article. 

One of the first discoveries made by 
Galileo with his telescope was that of the 
satellites of Jupiter, thus fully confirming the 
Copernican theory of the solar system. The 
eclipses of these satellites have been one of 
the most accurate methods we possess for 
measuring the velocity of light, and determin- 
ing terrestrial longitude. And now we are 
indebted to the shining quartet, in their tran- 
sits over the disk of their primary, for addi- 
tional confirmation of the theory that not 
only Jupiter and his satellites, but the whole 
outer group of planets, are partial suns to 
the orbs revolving around them. 

We are contented for the present with 
terrestrial star-gazing; but when the time 
comes for us to soar, ad sidera, we can think 
of no moge attractive spot toward which to 
wing our flight than the little Io, the first 
and nearest satellite of Jupiter. 


Emuua M. Converse. 





FASHIONABLE WOMEN. 


HERE is a passage in Lord Jeffrey’s re- 
view of Miss Edgeworth’s “Tales of a 
Fashionable Life,” in which the great critic 





describes, with admirable force, the miseries 
of the fashionable. This wretched hunt, af- 
ter a reputation for fashion, with its constant 
heart-burnings and defeats, is, he considers, 
more productive of real misery than the seri- 
ous calamities of life. This may seem a strong 
assertion, he adds, but is his deliberate con- 
viction, and his statements on this head are 
strengthened by the opinions of one fully as 
competent to form just conclusions—Sir Hen- 
ry Holland. 

In his recent autobiographical sketch 
that celebrated person states that he has 
known people to be made absolutely ill by 
their anxiety and disappointment in regard to 
tickets of admission for Almack’s balls in Lon- 
don, 

Speaking of fashionable women, the Lon- 
don Lancet has lately had some very sound 
remarks in the same strain. “ Fashion,” it 
says, ‘‘ kills more than toil or sorrow. Obe- 
dience to fashion is a greater transgression 
of the laws of woman’s nature, a greater in- 
jury to her physical and mental constitution, 
than the hardships of poverty and neglect. 
The slave-woman at her task still lives and 
grows old, and sees two or three generations 
of her mistresses pass away. The washer- 
woman, with scarcely a ray of hope to cheer 
her in her toils, will live to see her fashion- 
able sisters all extinct. The kitchen-maid is 
hearty and strong, when her lady has to be 
nursed like a sick baby. Itis a sad truth 
that fashion-pampered women are worthless 
for all good ends of life; they have but little 
force of character; they have still less pow- 
er of moral will, and quite as little physical 
energy. They live for no great ends. They 
are dolls, formed in the hands of milliners 
and servants, to be fed to order. If they 
have children, servants and nurses do all 
save to conceive and give them birth; and 
when reared what are they? What do they 
amount to but weak scions of the old stock ? 
Who ever heard of a fashionable woman’s 
child exhibiting any virtue and power of mind 
for which it became eminent? Read the bi- 
ographies of our good men and women. None 
of them had a fashionable mother.” 





CRIMINAL LAWYERS. 


URNING over an old number of the Gal- 
axy, we find the following statement rela- 
tive to the late James T. Brady: 

“He was counsel in fifty-two capital cases, 
in not one of which was he ever unsuccessful, 
except in that of Beall, who was tried by a 
court-martial, at Fort Lafayette, on charge of 
being ‘a spy and guerilla,’” 

The appreciative but unreflecting reader, 
who pondered this in its day, was doubtless 
lost in admiration of the cleverness and sub- 
tlety of Mr. Brady’s intellect, and of the per- 
sonal magnetism that must have contributed 
to a success so remarkable. If admiration 
induced him to push his inquiries into mat- 
ters of private history, he found very much 
in the great lawyer to command unqualified 
respect, if not, indeed, veneration. The life- 
long devotion to his mother and sisters; the 
ready sympathy he ever manifested with dis- 
tress; the constant cultivation of poetry and 
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elegant letters; and the submission of his 
spiritual nature to religious authority—were 
sufficient peculiarities, in an age of unbounded 
self-assertion, to render him nobly conspic- 
uous and ever lovable. Considering these 
various elements of success or praise in Mr. 
Brady’s career, the appreciative but unreflec- 
ting reader, utterly missed the prodigious sig- 
nificance of the passage we have quoted from 
the Galazy. 

But the reflecting man must have read 
that professional record with profounder in- 
sight. In him it induced thoughts that could 
not much have differed from these: “Mr. 
Brady was defendant’s counsel in fifty-two 
capital cases, fifty-one of which he success- 


utmost for his client?” to which but one an- 
swer can well be returned. An advocate’s 
management of any case must and will depend 
on his sense of moral obligation. If he isa 
man of sensitive conscience, he will go just 
such lengths for his client as his conviction 
of his client’s innocence will justify—but no 
further. If he is anxious, above every thing 
else, to preserve his own honesty, and furnish 
the world an example of aprightness in the 
face of temptation, he will never, under any 
circumstances, lend his powers to defeat a 
duly-enacted law. He will act upon the 
theory that the displacement of law, in a sin- 
gle instance, is attended with immeasurable 
danger to all law; that the destruction of one 
ight statute is the sure forerunner of the 








fully carried through. Fifty-one criminals, 
then, he turned loose to imperil human safety 
anew. Fifty-one times, by intellectual strat- 
egy, he vanquished law, thereby weakening 
its power in subsequent cases to bind the in- 
dividual and public conscience. Fifty-one 
times he made it apparent that, if a villain 
can procure the services of a lawyer suffi- 
ciently able and unscrupulous, he need not 
hesitate to commit murder, in so far as this 
world’s penalties are concerned. Fifty-one 
times he demonstrated that Divine and human 
statutes, in the opinion of courts and juries, 
are not necessarily binding. Fifty-one times 
he illustrated the fact that law, as humanly 
administered, has no necessary connection 
with justice.” 

Fifty-one are a good many times. Fifty- 
one admitted violations of a statute, in any 
given direction, constitute a rule. 

Let it be granted that, in some of the cases 
wherein Mr. Brady was defendant’s counsel, 
there were extenuating circumstances, through 
the operation of which the person arraigned 
was justly extricated from extreme penalty. 
But is it possible to suppose that, in his en- 
tire practice of fifty-one consecutive cases, 
every culprit was falsely charged, or was jus- 
tified by the omnipresent right of self-defence ? 
If Mr. Brady had sometimes been unsuccess- 
ful, there would have been stronger probabil- 
ity of justice. But he cleared every murderer 
for whom he appeared. The worst case, as 
well as the most deserving, was safe in his 
hands. Brady being the lawyer, his client 
was secure, no matter what the law and evi- 
dence, the common-sense of the jury, or the 
intelligence and moral soundness of public 
sentiment. (Yet it might be shown that the 
easy toleration of crime, and the consequent 
success of criminal lawyers, is due to a wide- 
spread unsoundness of public sentiment in 
moral questions.) 

The methods of Mr. Brady in eliciting or 
suppressing testimony, and his lines of argu- 
ment in addressing juries, were, of course, 
closely watched by other attorneys, who re- 
produce them in many quarters. Thus, the 
criminal courts are more and more becoming 
mere gladiatorial arenas for intellectual ath- 
letes, whose highest ambition is to triumph 
over law and still further debauch public opin- 
ion, thereby winning for themselves profit and 
reputation, under the sinuous forms of legal 
practice. 

But, just here, we shall be met with the 
question: “May an attorney refuse a case; 
or, having taken one, may he fail to do his 





a 
destruction of every legitimate bond of human 
society. 

We must inevitably think that he who ac- 
cepts a “ forlorn case””—all the while secretly 
feeling that his client is guilty—and strains 
every sinew to make him appear innocent; 
and by persuasion, brow-beating, trickery, 
and mishandling of law and fact, forces an 
unrighteous verdict, is hardly less criminal 
than the villain he shelters from penalty. 
He is, certainly to the extent of his higher 
abilities, more particeps criminis than the 
clumsy fellow who gives physical aid and 
comfort in such common ways as helping 
break jail, or furnishing a horse to facilitate 
escape. Indeed, the moral difference, between 
knavishly unlocking a prison-door with a 
skeleton-key and unlocking it by legal obli- 
quities, is largely in favor of the former 
method; for it does not pretend to be re- 
spectable, but skulks under cover of silence 
and darkness. How strange that society 
views with such different eyes the man who 
opens the door of a jail by means of a cold- 
chisel, and the advocate who, quite as immor- 
ally, does it by a lever of sophistries ! 

The very incidents, commonly employed 
to exemplify legal greatness, are such as indi- 
cate utter indifference to moral integrity and 
to crime. Yet, we will all confess that, 
where success rather than love of justice, 
where self-projection into the foreground of 
motive, rather than reverence of law and obe- 
dience of authority, are habitual inspirations, 
no man deserves to be called illustrious, and 
go off the stage with clamor of applause. 
Rather should the public verdict stamp him 
a participator in crime—a man as deadly 
dangerous to the outward aspect of society 
as he is morally criminal to himself. 

But, in the present constitution of society, 
we can hardly hope for correct popular esti- 
mates. It is to be feared that success, or 
what is termed such, will perpetually have its 
part in moulding public opinion. And yet, 
success must always be far from the true test 
of a right cause, If it were the, true test, 
murder, and, in fact, all lawlessness, would 
seem the correct thing in most instances. 
Bradys can be found to make subtie and 
plausible apologies for every thing. But, 
after all their fallacies, some of us will ever 
feel that crime can never be any thing less 
than crime; and that the advocate who 
shields a guilty man from merited punish- 
ment—no matter under what preposterous 
color of law—is himself a partaker of the 





guilt he defends. If he is triumphant in fifty. 
one cases, he inflicts fifty-one dangerous stabs 
on law, order, and society ; and fifty-one times 
does grievous injury to his own moral nature. 
His success is an encouragement and consola- 
tion to the guilty, but a matter to be deplored 
by all good men. 


O. C. Daxz. 
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I. 
INCE to thy pain I owe my debt of life, 
K My equal debt of love I gladly own; 
Both were too poor, at full, that bitter strife 
To pay, if all my debt were that alone! 


1. 
’T was but the unit of the whole great score, 
That grew with added sums and multi- 
plied, 
Drawn from thy heart through fifty years and 
more, 
O faithful mother! till the fount was dried. 


mI. 
I am not skilled to reckon up the debt ; 
Tnat duly paid in duty, all my days _ 
Would be as sure and sweet a burden yet 
As unto man my truth, to God my praise. 


Iv. 


If, when thy constant spell my manhood 
broke, 

Thy little cares their loving service missed 

Thy long- divided words more sweetness 
spoke, 

And tenderer love my secret picture kissed. 


v. 
So far away, so long, I could not be, 
Thy prayers for me should falter in their 
flight ; 
And, since the day the boy was lost to thee, 
The man was girded in thy faith’s great 
might. 
vi. 
O dear, dead mother! when the grave shut-to 
Its portals ’twixt thee and my aching eyes, 
In some strange flood of glory that burst 
through 
1 saw my debt of love with new surprise. 


vi. 
*Twixt the keen pangs that gave me mortal 
breath, 
Unsealing in thy breast the fount of love, 
And those that rent for thee the veil of death, 
I scan the measure that I cannot count. 


vil. 
If at thy distant grave thy son could bow, 
The debt he cannot pay he would confess ; 
In faith its sum is growing larger now, 
For mother-love in heavengan ne’er grow 
less. 
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“ The old man still sat, with his eyes fixed upon the door-way.""—Page 270. 


From what has been related it will be seen 
that Miss Bessie had experienced a great 
change in her life, having thus suddenly ad- 
vanced from the position of certainly not 
much more than ward to the conspicuous ele- 
vation which was given by becoming mis- 
tress of Mordaunt Manor. Nor in coming to 
what she called her ancestral home did she 
find any lack of any thing which she might 
have conceived of as necessary to the gran- 
deur of her position. There was the Hall it- 
self, and the broad estate, and every thing 
corresponded, without and within. Troops 
of servants stood ready to do the slightest 
bidding of their young mistress; men-ser- 
vants and maid-servants, footmen, grooms, 
coachmen, pages, appeared before her wher- 
ever she wandered. Prominent among these 
were several dignified functionaries—the but- 
ler first ; then the French chef de cuisine and 
the housekeeper, Mrs. Spiller. Over all these 
Miss Bessie reigned as queen; while, as her 
prime-minister, Mrs. Hicks Lugrin stood at 
her side to give her counsel, or to carry into 
execution her wishes. Thus Mordaunt Manor, 


on once more being open to the great world, | 





* Exrensp, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1872, by 


D. Arptetron & Co,, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at | 


Washington. 


appeared fully equipped. During the years 
in which it had been closed every thing had 
been managed with the utmost care; and 
now it seemed about to enter upon a new ca- 
reer, under auspices at least as brilliant as 
any which it had ever known. 

As the eye of the great world thus came 
to turn itself upon the young mistress of 
Mordaunt Hall, and to subject her to its scru- 
tinizing gaze and its cold criticism, Bessie 
bore the ordeal in a manner which could not 
be surpassed if she had been trained all her 
life for this very thing. Perfectly calm and 
self-possessed, she yet showed nothing which 
was in any way inconsistent with the most 
sensitive delicacy and maiden modesty ; she 
appeared like the type of innocence and 
self-poise combined; and around all this 
was thrown the charm of her rare and ra- 
diant beauty. Society, which thus came to 
criticise, remained to admire; so beautiful, 
and at the same time so wealthy an heiress 





lofty sphere to which she had been born. 
Society thus took note of all her charms. 
Society decided that Miss Bessie had a re- 
So- 


| ciety noticed the slight touch of Irish brogue 


| markably tender and affgptionate nature. 





had but seldom been seen; and she was evi- | 
dently one who was adapted to shine in the | 


in her accent, and thought that it added 
a zest to her already bewitching manner. 
Society also noticed the attentions of Sir 
Gwyn Ruthven, and smiled approvingly. It 
was without doubt a most excellent and suit- 
able thing; and, if Sir Gwyn Ruthven could 
win her, the match would be unexceptionable. 
The two largest estates in the county already 
adjoined one another; and this would unite 
them into one magnificent property. Society, 
in fact, admired this prospect so very greatly 
that it unanimously declared Sir Gwyn’s at- 
tentions to be “ really quite providential.” 
The blandishments of the great world and 
the devoted attentions of Sir Gwyn Ruthven 
did not make up the whole of Bessie’s life, 
however. One part of it was taken up in a 
correspondence which, though not large, was 
yet of immense importance. It was not 
large, for it consisted of but one letter every 
other day or so, yet that one letter was so 
important that most of her time when alone 
was taken up with the study of it, and with 
writing her answer. The letter which she 
sent in reply was always dropped into the 
mail-bag with her own hand, and it always 


| bore the same address—Kevin Magrath. 


Several weeks of Bessie’s new life passed 
away, and at length, one day, she received a 
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letter from this one correspondent which con- 
veyed intelligence of such unusual importance 
to her that she remained most of ber time in 
her room with the letter before her, ponder- 
ing over its startling intelligence. To Sir 
Gwyn, who called on her as usual, she did 
not deny herself, but appeared as animated, 
as careless, and as joyous as usual ; but, after 
his departure, she once more sought her own 
apartment, and there sat motionless for 
hours, with the letter in her hands, plunged 
into the deepest thought, and with such an 
expression of anxiety on her brow, and such 
a deep abstraction in her gaze, that if Sir 
Gwyn Ruthven could have seen her he would 
scarce have been able to recognize the face 
of the smiling, joyous, exuberant, and careless 
girl, whose image had been stamped so deeply 
upon his memory, and upon his heart. 

After receiving that letter, Bessie sat up 
late into the night, and it was well advanced 
toward morning when she wrote a reply. She 
then retired, slept a few hours, and, after ris- 
ing and taking a slight breakfast, she went 
herself, as usual, to mail her letter. 

About a week after this, a gentleman 
drove up to the gates of Mordaunt Park. 
Dismounting from his carriage, which was 
evidently a hired one, he paid the driver, who 
at once returned in the direction of Keswick. 
Upon this the gentleman went to the porter’s 
lodge and stood talking for a few minutes 
with the porter. 

This new-comer was a man of medium 
stature, with dark complexion, which had a 
sun-browned, weather-beaten appearance, like 
the face of a sailor; but the refinement of the 
features, and a certain indescribable some- 
thing in the expression, showed that he was 
something very different. His dress showed 
him to be a clergyman. He had heavy eye- 
brows, from beneath which glowed piercing 
black eyes. His jaw was square and mas- 
sive, and yet, in spite of these signs of 
strength, vigor, and resolute will, the preva- 
lent expression of his face was one of gentle- 
ness; and there were sufficient indications 
there of a nature which was full of warm hu- 
man sympathies. His hair was sprinkled 
with gray, and he seemed somewhere between 
fifty and sixty years of age. He walked with 
a slow pace, and in his gait and in his man- 
ner there were certain unmistakable signs of 
feebleness. 

This man stood talking with the porter 
for some time, and at length, having satisfied 
himself, he turned away and walked up the 
avenue toward the Hall. He walked slowly, 
and with feeble steps, as has been said, and 
used a cane, which he carried to assist his 
walk. He frequently paused, and looked 
around; but, whether this was through cu- 
riosity or through weariness, did not appear. 
At length he came within sight of the Hall. 
Here there was, by the side of the avenue 
and under the trees, a rustic seat, and upon 
this the clergyman wearily placed himself. 

He had not been there long, when the 
sounds of galloping horses arose in the dis- 
tance, coming apparently from somewhere 
down the avenue. The old man was sitting 
on the rustic seat, with his eyes fixed upon 
Mordaunt Manor-house, and did not appear 
to hear these sounds. Soon, however, they 











drew nearer; and at length a gentleman and 
lady came galloping by, on their way to the 
house. The gentleman was Sir Gwyn Ruth- 
ven. The lady was Bessie. They had been 
riding. Sir Gwyn did not notice the old 
man, being too much absorbed in his fasci- 
nating companion to be at all conscious of 
any other thing; nor did he see the start 
which the old man gave, and the eager gaze 
which he directed toward them. Bessie 
caught one glimpse of him and of his rapid 
gaze, but appeared not to see him, for she 
instantly turned her eyes away, and went 
speeding past. Thus, to the old man, as 
he fixed his eyes on her, there appeared 
this flitting vision of loveliness; the round, 
rosy, dimpled face, the sunny blue eyes, the 
beautiful perpetual smile, and the gleaming 
golden hair of the young heiress, forming an 
image of beauty that might have excited the 
admiration of the most world-worn or the 
most cold-hearted. She rode with admirable 
grace, her elegant figure seemed formed for 
horsemanship, and, thus speeding by, she was 
borne swiftly away toward the house. 

The old man still sat, and, after she had 
dismounted, and had disappeared within, he 
still kept his eyes fixed upon the door-way 
through which she had vanished from his 
gaze. An hour passed, but he did not move. 
At length, Sir Gwyn reappeared and rode 
past toward the gate. Upon this, the old 
man rose and went toward the house. 

Upon Bessie’s return, she had allowed Sir 
Gwyn to bask for a time in the sunshine of 
her presence, together with the shadow of 
the presence of Mrs. Hicks Lugrin, and had 
been as gay and as charming as ever. Upon 
his departure, however, she had flown at once 
to her room. Here all her abstraction re- 
turned; she seated herself by the window, 
and breathlessly watched the movements of 
the old man. She had seen him! What 
would he do? 

She saw Sir Gwyn ride past. 

She saw the old man then rise and walk 
toward the house. Then she retreated to the 
middle of the room and waited. 

A servant brought up a card: 


“ M. P Abbé Bernal.” 


Bessie took it in silence, and looked at it 
carefully. 

“ Tell him that I shall be down presently,” 
said she, very quietly, “and tell Mrs. Hicks 
Lugrin that I should be obliged to her if she 
would come here.” 

The servant retired. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Hicks Lugrin en- 
tered. 

Bessie handed her the card. 

Mrs, Hicks Lugrin read it, and said not a 
word. 

“T have been thinking,” said Bessie, 
“that, on the whole, it would be as well, 
auntie, if you were not to be present at our 
interview.” 

“ Oh, most undoubtedly,” said Mrs. Hicks 
Lugrin. “I only thought that perhaps you 
might require my presence for purposes of 
corroboration or identification.” 

“Never a bit,” said Bessie; “trust me 
for that, auntie. Am I an owl? Sure, it’s 
me that’s well ableeto take care of myself 








without any help at all at all—and there ye 
have it. But it’s really getting awfully ex- 
citing,” she added, in a different tone, “ and 
do you know, auntie dear, I really begin to 
feel a little nervous ?” 

Mrs. Hicks Lugrin said nothing, and Bes- 
sie soon after went down to the drawing- 
room, 

The old man was seated in the middle of 
the room, with his face turned toward the 
door. As she entered, she saw his face, fig- 
ure, and expression, most distinctly. A win- 
dow which was on his left threw light upon 
him, and gave the most distinct view possi- 
ble. She herself also, as she came in, was 
revealed to him as fully and completely. She 
came in as light as a dream, with her ethereal 
beauty, her large, tender, deep-blue eyes, her 
golden hair, her dimpled cheeks, her sweet 
smile of innocence; there was on her face 
a simple expression of courteous inquiry, 
blended with gracious welcome; and, with 
this on her face, she looked at him steadily, 
with the fixed glance of an innocent child, 
and came toward him. 

He rose and bowed; then she sat down, 
and he resumed his seat, drawing himself 
nearer to her as he did so. He then looked 
at her earnestly for some time. He appeared 
agitated. His hands trembled; there was a 
certain solemn sadness and melancholy on 
his face. 

“ And you are Inez?” he at length said, 
in a tremulous voice. 

At this, there came up in Bessie’s face 
the deep, wondering look which often arose 
in her eyes. She said, softly: 

“Inez Mordaunt.” 

“Inez Mordaunt ?” repeated the old man, 
“T saw you when you were a child. I—I 
knew your—your parents. You have changed 
so much that I should not have recognized 
you, and you do not look like either of your 
parents.” 

“How very funny!” said Bessie; “and 
did you really see me? and so long ago? 
Indeed, then, and it’s true what you say, that 
I’ve changed; for, when I was a child, my 
hair and eyes were darker. I’ve got some of 
my hair now—cut off by poor dear darling 
mamma—and really do you know it’s quite 
brown ? and isn’t it funny, when I’m such a 
blonde now ?” 

A melancholy smile came upon the old 
man’s face, and a look of tenderness appeared 
in his eyes as he listened to Bessie’s prattle. 

“ And you are Inez?” he said once more, 
slowly, in a tremulous voice, which was full 
of indescribable pathos. 

Bessie said nothing, but smiled sweetly. 

Thus far this interview had certainly been 
an unusual one. The old man’s address had 
been abrupt and odd in the extreme. Evi- 
dently he had no desire to be otherwise than 
courteous; and yet his manner showed 2 
strange lack of the commonest observances 
of civility. Bessie, on her part, showed her- 
self quite at her ease; altogether frank, un- 
conventional, and communicative. She evinced 
no surprise whatever at the old man’s singular 
mode of address, but accepted it as a matter 
of course, and certainly such a reception by 
her was quite as extraordinary as the be- 
havior of the visitor. 
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“ You don’t know me,” said the stranger ; 
“you do not recognize the name which I sent 
up. I wonder if it is possible for you to guess 
the errand upon which I have come? I won- 
der how you will bear the news which I have 
to tell?” 

He spoke in a tone of profound sadness, 
yet infinite sweetness and tenderness, fixing 
upon Bessie the same gentle and loving look 
which he had already turned toward her. 
Bessie looked back at him inquiringly, and 
now a change came gradually over her own 
face. 

“T don’t know, I am sure,” she said, in a 
faltering voice. ‘You seem to have some- 
thing dreadful on your mind; and I don’t re- 
member ever seeing you in all my life. Oh, 
what is it? Tell me, and do not—oh, do 
not!—keep me in suspense, It’s something 
awful; I know itis. It is some sad news!” 

As Bessie said this, a sudden expression 
of terror passed across her face, and she 
clasped her hands and started back. 

“Do you remember your parents ? ” asked 
the old man, in the same tone, and regarding 
her with the same look. 

“ My parents?” said Bessie. “Oh, no— 
only a little. My dear, darling mamma died 
when I was only three years old; and my 
poor dear papa left me then, and went away 
somewhere, and died. And I have often 
wept—oh, how bitterly!—as I thought of 
those darling ones—lost entirely—that I was 
never going to see again at all, at all! And, 
do you know, really, it’s quite awful?” 

Bessie sighed, and rubbed her little hand- 
kerchief over her bright-blue eyes. 

The old man’s eyes now seemed to devour 
her, as they rested upon her in the intensity 
of their gaze. There was also in them a cer- 
tain expression of longing, yearning love— 
something deeper than any thing which had 
yet appeared, and yet something which was 
the natural development of that gentleness 
and tenderness with which he had gazed at 
her from the first. 

It cost him an effort to speak. 

“Your parents,” he said, in a low voice, 
“did not both die. Your father did not—” 

“No,” said Bessie; “poor dear papa, as 
I was saying, was so upset by the death of 
poor dear, darling mamma that he left the 
country, and died abroad, so he did. And, 
oh! it is so very, very sad!” 

The old man’s eyes glistened. Was it a 
tear that trembled there ? 

“Your father,” said he, in tremulous 
tones, “did not die. He—is—alive.” 

“Oh, really, now,” said Bessie, “ you’re 
altogether wrong, you know. Pardon me— 
but I ought to know, when I’ve been mourn- 
ing over him all my life. Sorrow a day has 
passed that I haven’t felt what it is to be an 
orphan! It’s fairly heart-broke with grief I 
am when I think of it. And then, you know, 
it was so very, very hard for poor darling 
papa to go and die so far, so very far away!” 

“Tt was all wrong; it was all a mistake,” 
said the old man, drawing his chair nearer, 
and looking at her with more longing eyes, 
and speaking in more tremulous tones. “It 
was a false report. He was on his way East. 
He was very ill at Alexandria. It was the 
plague. But he recovered. He had given 





up the world, and so he never wrote. But 
he did not die—” 

“Sure, then,” interrupted Bessie, “he 
might have dropped a line tome. Oh, if I 
could but have heard from him only one 
word! And me all alone in the wide world 
—none to love me—none for me to love—an 
orphan! It was heart-breaking entirely, so 
it was; and really, now that I think of it, I 
wonder how I was able to bear up.” 

Again Bessie rubbed her eyes. 

The old man said nothing for some time. 
He was struggling with profound emotion, 
and for a few minutes was quite unable to 
speak, 

“Inez!” said he at last, in a voice deep, 
low, tremulous with unutterable tenderness. 

At this Bessie looked up with the same 
frightened face which she had shown a short 
time before. 

“Tnez,” said the old man, “it was hard 
for you to be left so many years alone, as 
you thought, in the world; but the reasons 
will all be explained some day. Your father, 
Inez—your father now mourns over this, and 
sees that he indulged a selfish grief, and was 
too forgetful of you in one sense, though he 
never ceased, even in his deepest grief, to 
love you passionately—you and that other 
dear one, your sister. But now, Inez—now 
it is over. Your father has come back to 
you. Look, Inez—look at me! I am changed, 
I know. Look! Do you not see something 
in my face that you remember ?” 

At this Bessie rose from her chair, clasped 
her hands, stared at him, and started back a 
few paces, 

Tears fell from the old man’s eyes. 

“Inez!” he said, and then was silent. 

“O sir! what do you mean by this?” 
cried Bessie. “Is this real? Do you mean 
it? In Heaven’s name, is this true? You 
are mocking me. How can I know it? How 
can I believe it? And so sudden!” 

“Tnez!” said the old man again; “it is 
all true. I tell you that I am your father!” 

Bessie now stared at him, and her face 
underwent several very remarkable changes. 
It was a face so mobile and so expressive 
that it was wonderful how strongly the feel- 
ings that she might wish to show were shown 
forth there. First, then, came surprise, then 
fear, then timid hope, then joy. The old man 
watched all these changes breathlessly, and 
with tremulous agitation. At last, Bessie 
seemed to comprehend the truth; and, as 
this last joyous change came over her elo- 
quent face, she sprung forward, and flung 
herself into the old man’s arms. 

And Bernal Mordaunt pressed her to his 
heart, and kissed her tenderly, and murmured 
words of love over her fair young head: 

“Tnez! my own Inez! my daughter! my 
darling! I have found you at last, and we 
must never part again!” 


CHAPTER XX. 
AT HOME. 


Tavs it was, then, that Bernal Mordaunt, 
after so long an absence, came back to his 
own home. 





The joy of this meeting filled all his 
heart, and he surrendered himself to it com- 
pletely. The sadness which years had stamped 
upon his face was succeeded by the sunshine 
of happiness; and he could not remove his 
loving gaze from Bessie’s face. She, on her 
part, conducted herself admirably ; and there 
was no lack of tender caresses, and of all the 
manifold signs of filial affection with which a 
loving daughter should receive a father so 
suddenly and unexpectedly restored. Bes- 
sie’s whole nature seemed singularly gentle, 
and tender, and feminine, and soft, and ca- 
ressing; and so her father, after years of 
exile and sorrow, found himself at last once 
more in the possession of those sweet, dome: 
tic joys which he had thought were los 
forever. 

Mrs. Hicks Lugrin was very properly over- 
whelmed with surprise when she learned what 
had happened ; but Bernal Mordaunt, who had 
been informed of her office in the household, 
greeted her with warm yet gentle courtesy, as 
his daughter’s friend and benefactor. 

There was a whole world of things to be 
talked over between these two—Bessie and 
Mordaunt—and each had something to tell to 
satisfy the curious inquiries of the other. 

“Do you not remember me at all, dearest 
daughter—not at all?” was a frequent in- 
quiry made by Mordaunt. 

“Well, only just a little bit—a little tiny, 
tiny bit, papa dearest,” said Bessie. “ You 
know I was only three years old when you 
left; and I only remember a dark - haired, 
handsome man; but now you're not dark- 
haired at all, at all—that is, at any rate it’s 
as gray as it is dark, now isn’t it, papa dear- 
est? And, besides, you would never have 
known me, for I’m so awfully changed, if you 
had seen me anywhere else, you know—now 
would you, papa dearest ?” 

And Bernal Mordaunt, looking at her lov- 
ingly, could only say: 

“ Well, dear child, I must confess that the 
Inez I expected to see was different from 
you.” 

Bessie gave a gentle sigh. Then she 
smiled. Then she stooped forward and 
kissed his forehead. 

“But you love your poor little Inez all 
the same, if she has grown to be an ugly 
little blonde—now don’t you, papa dearest ?” 

Mordaunt stroked her head fondly. 

“ Ah, my child!” said he, “I take you as 
you are, and thank Heaven for finding you so 
loving and so dear. Sorrow and hardship, 
dearest Inez, have made your father a very 
different man from the one you remember, 
and the father who comes back to you has 
not long to live.” 

“O papa!” murmured Bessie—“ O papa! 
dearest, dearest papa, don’t—don’t—don’t 
talk so! You really almost make me cry.” 

Mordaunt looked at her lovingly. Such 
affection as this, so tender, so devoted, was 
sweet indeed to him. 

Mordaunt’s account of his past life was 
not a very long one. It was the death of his 
wife that had been the cause of his departure 
from home, as Bessie already knew. Before 
that he had lived a life of unalloyed happi- 
ness and prosperity; living in splendor at 
Mordaunt Manor, and holding a leading posi- 
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tion in the county. From all this the death 
of his wife had suddenly dashed him down. 
He had been passionately attached to her. 
Her death had been very sudden. In an in- 
stant all interest in life was lost, and all the 
sweetness and light of existence died out ut- 
terly, and were buried in her grave. 

A resolution was then taken by him, 
which, under such circumstances, was not by 
any means so unusual as may be supposed. 
It was to devote himself to a religious life 
for the rest of his days. He was a Roman 
Catholic, and his Church afforded ample op- 
portunities for the gratification of such a 
wish as this. His devotion to religion was 
profound and earnest. To him, in his dark 
and bitter grief, religion alone gave him any 
consolation; and amid such consolations he 
sought to bury himself. He flung himself 
into the arms of the Church. He became a 
priest. Finally, in order to carry out to the 
farthest his new desires, he sought to become 
a missionary to heathen countries. This de- 
sire was gratified without any very great dif- 
ficulty. 

At the outset he had taken steps to secure 
a fitting home for his children; and for this 
purpose had applied to Mr. Hennigar Wy- 
verne, who was an intimate friend, and was, 
also, a connection. This gentleman had con- 
sented to do what Mordaunt requested, and 
was appointed guardian of the Mordaunt chil- 
dren, and trustee of the estate till they should 
come of age. It was, therefore, with a feeling 
of perfect peace on his children’s account that 
he had gone to his distant field of labor. 
While on his way to the East he had been 
attacked by the plague at Alexandria, and 
had the narrowest possible escape from death, 
Recovering, he had resumed his journey, and 
had spent many years in India. Finally, his 
health had broken down, and he was com- 
pelled to return to Europe. 

Now, no sooner had his back been turned 
upon the scene of his labors and his face set 
toward Europe, than there arose within him 
a great longing to see his children, or at least 
to learn what had become of them. He had 
given himself up so entirely to the work 
which he had imposed upon himself, that he 
had held no communication of any kind with 
Mr. Wyverne; and so, on returning home, he 
was in perfect ignorance about their fate. 
He remained for a few days in Rome, and 
then travelled to London. He had to visit 
Milan and Geneva on his way. This took 
him through a part of Switzerland, and 
brought him to Villeneuve. There he was, 
without knowing it, brought face to face with 
Wyverne himself. Not until he reached Par- 
is had he learned this, and then it was only 
from the papers and from certain inquiries 
which he made that he was able to find out the 
truth. This discovery was a most distressing 
one. He longed to see Wyverne, but now it 
was too late. He hurried back to Villeneuve, 
but the party had left, and the remains of the 
dead had been sent forward to London. He 
returned to Paris, and was detained there by 
ecclesiastical affairs for some time, after 
which he hurried to London. 

On inquiring at Wyverne’s house, he found 
that Miss Wyverne had gone away, and that 
the house was about to be closed. No one 





but servants were there, and none of these 
could give him any information. After la- 
borious inquiries, he was able to find out 
Wyverne’s solicitors, and called on them for 
information as to his daughters. But the in- 
formation which they gave was only of the 
most general character. Their relations tow- 
ard the late Mr. Wyverne, they told him, were 
not at all confidential, but only of an ordinary 
business character; and, consequently, they 
knew nothing about his private affairs. Some 
years ago they had heard that the elder Miss 
Mordaunt had died abroad. The other one 
they believed was still alive, though they 
knew nothing at all about her. 

The mournful intelligence of the death of 
one of his children was thus the first definite 
information which he had received ; and beyond 
this it seemed difficult, if not impossible, to 
learn any thing. But his desire was now 
stimulated, if possible, still more to learn the 
whereabouts of his surviving child. He went 
back once more to Mr. Wyverne’s house to 
question the servants. Most of them were 
new ones, none had been there more than 
three years, and of the affairs of the family 
they knew nothing, except what they had 
heard as the gossip of their predecessors. 
This was to the effect that Mrs. Wyverne had 
separated from her husband and was dead; 
that Miss Wyverne had lived at a boarding- 
school until the last year or so, and had gone 
to live with some relatives, they knew not 
where. He recalled the name of the old 
bouse-keeper who had once been there. It 
was Klein. He asked after her. He was 
informed that she had been dismissed for 
drunkenness. This was all. 

He now sought after this Mrs. Klein. 
With the help of the police, he at last found 
her residence; but from the woman herself 
he could learn absolutely nothing. This 
arose partly from the drunken confusion of 
her brain, but partly also from some unac- 
countable suspicion which she seemed to en- 
tertain that he was meditating some injury to 
Miss Wyverne. She remained obstinate in 
her stupid unbelief in him, and from her 
disjointed and incoherent answers he could 
gather nothing. 

After this there remained nothing for him 
but to go to Mordaunt Manor. At Keswick 
he had learned that Miss Mordaunt had re- 
turned home, and was living there now. This 
filled him with hope, and he had come on- 
ward without delay. The concealment of his 
name arose merely from the desire to spare 
her the shock that might arise from too sud- 
den a revelation, and also from a desire to see 
how far she might remember him. 

Such was the substance of Mordaunt’s 
story, and, of course, where he was in igno- 
rance, Bessie was able to give him all the in- 
formation that he desired. 

She informed him, therefore, that Mr. Wy- 
verne had been the kindest, the most affec- 
tionate, and the most thoughtful of guardians ; 
that he had sent her away after his wife’s de- 
parture to live with a relative of his, Mrs. 
Hicks Lugrin; and that she had lived with 
her ever since, with one interruption. A year 
ago, Mr. Wyverne had invited her to come 
and stay with his daughter for a time; and 
she had been travelling with them when he 





died. She informed Mordaunt, to his intense 
amazement, that she had been at Villeneuve 
at the time of Mr. Wyverne’s death; and, 
therefore, that they must have been in close 
proximity without suspecting it. Mr. Wy-. 
verne, she said, had suffered for years, and 
had been sent to the Continent by his physi- 
cians as a last resort. About Mrs. Wyverne 
she knew nothing whatever, nor had Miss 
Wyverne even mentioned her name. 

About Clara Mordaunt Bessie had but lit- 
tle to say. Clara had been very much older 
than she was, nearly ten years, and had been 
sent to a boarding-school. She had died 
there, and her death had taken place about 
ten years ago. 

Bessie’s information, meagre as it was, 
gave Mordaunt all that he could learn now, 
since Mr. Wyverne, who alone could tell all, 
was dead. Her story was interlarded with 
characteristic remarks about Mr. Wyverne’s 
kindness; about her “dear auntie’s” affec. 
tionate care; about Miss Wyverne’s gentle 
friendship, and her deep grief over her fa- 
ther’s death; and about her own joy at such 
an unexpected termination to her own troub- 
les. 

“ And as for poor, dear, darling Iny, you 
know, she has the same name that I have, 
papa dearest, and isn’t that funny? and she 
used to call me Bessie, to prevent confusion, 
while I was living at poor, dear Mr. Wy- 
verne’s—she was the dearest and best of 
girls—and oh, so affectionate. It almost 
killed her, papa dear, for her to lose her 
dear papa. And wasn’t it awfully sad, now? 
And she with never a care in the wide world 
before! Oh, but it was myself that had the 
sore heart for her! It was too hard for her 
to bear that same. She wasn’t the one that 
would stand grief at al] at all! And no more 
was I, by the same token ; but, papa dear, real- 
ly you know it seemed worse for her, because 
I was so very, very young. But she became 
quite changed. Her grief was too much for 
her, and you wou!ldn’t have known her. For 
my part, I should have stayed with her till 
death, but I saw that she did not wish to have 
me; in fact, she herself went away to some 
of her friends, and wouldn’t let me go with 
her, though I wished to so. But, then, I need 
not be sorry for that, for, by coming here, 
I’ve found you all the sooner—haven’t I, papa 
dearest ?” 

While talking about Villeneuve, Mordaunt 
informed her of a cross which he had lost, 
and which he afterward thought had been lost 
there. On his return he had made inquiries 
about it, but without effect. No one had seen 
it. It was a precious relic—one which he had 
got made in memory of his dear wife, and had 
worn ever since. 

Of this cross Bessie knew nothing what- 
ever. 

Mordaunt also mentioned some lockets 
which he had left with Wyverne. 

“They were three—one of my wife; one 
of Clara; and one of yourself, Inez. . I at first 
took them with me, but I found that they 
only served as reminders of my incurable 
grief, and caused a distraction to my thoughts 
and affections, which, henceforth, I hoped 
would be centred exclusively on religion. 
For this cause I made a final sacrifice of my 
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feelings, and concluded to leave them behind 
me. I sent them to poor Wyverne, but nev- 
er heard from him about them. Did you ever 
see them? Did he ever mention them?” 

Bessie shook her head. 

“Oh, no, papa dear; no, never. For you 
know, of course, if I had seen them ever, I 
should remember; and how awfully nice it 
would be to see myself how T looked asa 
child—and only three—and much darker 
than I am now. Only fancy! Oh, but it’s 
a strange thing entirely! But, of course, 
poor, dear Mr. Wyverne could never have re- 
ceived them, you know, papa dear—now, 
could he?” 

To Mordaunt, this suggestion seemed a 
probable one, and he thought that Wyverne 
must have failed to receive those precious 
lockets, for, if he had, he would certainly 
have shown them to his dear daughter. 

So remarkabie an event as the return of 
Bernal Mordaunt after so long an absence, and 
after a general belief in his death, could not 
be long unknown. Society hastened to offer 
its congratulations, and to welcome the wan- 
derer back to its fold. But the wanderer did 
not show any very strong desire to be wel- 
comed, Society soon became aware of the 
fact that Bernal Mordaunt was desirous of 
quiet and seclusion. The sorrows and hard- 
ships of years had produced their natural ef- 
fect upon his constitution, and he felt himself 
to be, as he told Bessie, a broken man. Aside 
from this, the profession which he had adopt- 
ed, and the life that he had lived, had drawn 
him away altogether from the great world; 
nor could he any longer bring himself to feel 
any sympathy with that world, or its tastes, 
or its ways. What had he, the world-worn 
man, the missionary priest—what had he in 
commor with a gay, thoughtless, and frivo- 
lous crowd; with a society as light and shal- 
low as that which he saw around him? But 
there were yet a number of his old friends 
living who heard of his return with joy, and 
hastened to greet him. These, of course, 
were different from the common run, and 
Mordaunt received them with unfeigned pleas- 
ure and cordiality. Yet even these visitors 
could not help seeing that the old Bernal Mor- 
daunt lived no longer. This man was like 
another person; his sympathies, and tastes, 
and feelings, had all changed. A few words 
of conversation about the old days served to 
exhaust the subject of the past; and then 
there remained no subject of common interest 
in the present. So, though Bernal Mordaunt 
tried to be cordial, and his old friends tried 
to be enthusiastic, yet the conditions of each 
had so changed that a feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion was the only result. 

Bernal Mordaunt thus showed no desire 
to regain that position in the great world 
which had once been his; @ag might now be 
his if he had chosen to claim it. He had 
come home as a broken-down man, and he 
wished to remain home as quietly as possible. 
The calm of domestic joys, the dear delight 
of a daughter’s fond affection, these were the 
only things which he now valued. A return 
to Mordaunt Manor brought back old associa- 
tions, and revived all those memories which 
the years had only partially dimmed. Bessie 
became more beloved, more dear, and more 





precious to him every day. The old man had 
only this one object in all the world to love, 
and upon her he lavished all his affections. 
For her part, it must be confessed that no 
daughter could have been more affectionate, 
more attentive, more watchful of every mood 
of his, more solicitous of his comfort. She 
gave herself up to him completely. 

There was an incessant vigilance in Bes- 
sie’s watchful care of Mordaunt which sur- 
prised and delighted him, exciting his tender- 
est gratitude, and leading to most touching 
expressions of affection on his part. Even 
Sir Gwyn was now put in a secondary place. 
Bernal Mordaunt was supreme in Mordaunt 
Manor. Bessie was his daughter and his 
slave. Sir Gwyn saw the new idol of Bessie’s 
heart, and had nothing to say or do but join 
in the common reverence. And this he did 
honestly and cordially. 

The fact is, there never was a better fel- 
low than this same Sir Gwyn Ruthven. He 
was despefately in love with Bessie by this 
time, and, though no formal declaration had 
as yet escaped his lips, still there was an evi- 
dent understanding between them, and he felt 
that Bessie was aware of his feelings and de- 
sires. Now it happened that Bernal Mor- 
daunt had come home at the very juncture 
when he wished to have Bessie most to him- 
self, and the most critical time for his own 
prospects. Still the young fellow scarcely 
complained, even to himself. The restoration 
of a father, long mourned as dead, seemed to 
him to be an event which could be thought 
of with no other feelings than those of sol- 
emn joy; and Bernal Mordaunt had that in 
his face which excited in the mind of the 
young man the deepest reverence and even 
affection. Among those who greeted Bernal 
Mordaunt none was so cordial, so sincere, and 
so respectful, as Sir Gwyn. 

Bernal Mordaunt scarcely noticed any 
others in that society which sent its repre- 
sentatives to welcome him; but Sir Gwyn 
Ruthven could not escape his notice, and, out 
of Mordaunt’s own tender and vigilant pa- 
rental feeling, he soon detected the love which 
Sir Gwyn had for Bessie. This discovery 
made him anxious to know more about the 
young baronet, and thus he sought him out; 
and the result was to create in his mind feel- 
ings of strong esteem for Sir Gwyn, and of 
thankfulness that his daughter should have 
won the regard of so worthy a man. This 
discovery also produced a change in his own 
attitude. He began to fear that he had been 
too selfish, and had been monopolizing too 
much of his daughter’s time and care. He, 
therefore, tried to remain more by himself, 
so that he might not interfere in the slightest 
degree with his beloved daughter’s happiness. 
Yet, strange to say, Bessie would not allow 
this. She began to reproach him for growing 
tired of her already, and so Bernal Mordaunt 
had to give up his little plan of self-sacrifice, 
and indulge his paternal fondness for his 
daughter without any further fear of being de 
trop. But Sir Gwyn had no reason to com- 
plain, for he was always made cordially wel- 
come by Mordaunt; and, this species of do- 
mestic footing upon which he found himself 
could not be otherwise than pleasing. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 





YLANG-YLANG. 


IX or eight years ago a new perfume, in 

the shape of a “handkerchief extract,” 

was introduced into this country from Eng- 

land, bearing the curious name of Ylang- 

ylang, or, as perhaps more properly spelled, 
Thlang-iblang. 

Persons acquainted with the “ tricks of 
the trade ” naturally concluded that the flower 
from which this new “extract” was said to 
be distilled was a mythical blossom existing 
only in the imagination of some enterprising 
perfumer who needed a “ taking” name for a 
new fancy bouquet. The unitiated supposed 
that a hitherto unknown production of the 
floral kingdom had been added to the scent- 
maker’s laboratory ; and, although precedent 
was against them, their guess was, this time, 
right. The ihlang-ihlang is a veritable flower, 
produced by a large tree known to botanists 
as the Unona odoratissima. This tree is a 
native of Malaisia, or the islands of the In- 
dian Archipelago. Ihlang-ihlang is a native 
name, signifying the “ flower of flowers.” 

The flowers of the Unona are flosculent 
and drooping. Their color is a greenish yel- 
low, and they possess a delightful odor resem- 
bling a mixture of jasmine and lilac, yet hav- 
ing a peculiarity that cannot be likened to 
the fragrance of any other flower. This odor 
is said to be so powerful that it scents the 
air for miles around the trees. 

At the Exposition Universelle, 1867, M. 
Rimmel exhibited the ihlang-ihlang flower 
preserved in glycerine. The drawings of it 
which he gives are somewhat suggestive of 
our own familiar locust-blossom; they ap- 
pear to be disposed on the branch that sus- 
tains them in a similar fashion. 

The flowers were first distilled by a chem- 
ist at Manila, and yielded an ottar, or essential 
oil, representing their delightful odor in a 
state of great concentration. This ottar was 
exhibited, probably for the first time in Eu- 
rope, at the Exposition of 1867. 

Ottar of ihlang-ihlang is now largely dis- 
tilled at Manila and at Singapore. It is a 
yellow liquid, not quite as heavy as water, 
and possesses, as before noted, the charac- 
teristic fragrance of the flower. It is very 
costly, being valued even higher than the pre- 
cious ottar of roses. The wholesale price of 
oil of ihlang-ihlang is, at present, in the Lon- 
don market, about two pounds per ounce, 
and in this country fifteen dollars, or at the 
rate of two hundred and forty dollars per 
pound, 

The strength of this oil is so great that, 
notwithstanding its high cost, it can be 
profitably employed in the manufacture of 
perfumery. It is chiefly used as a handker- 
chief essence. For this purpose the oil is 
dissolved, in the requisite proportion, in al- 
cohol, and the resulting solution is used 
either pure, or rather with a little of some 
fixing ingredient added to lessen its vola- 
tility on the handkerchief, or is mixed with 
haif its bulk of essence of jasmine. In 
either case a perfume is obtained which for 
piquant sweetness is unexcelled, perhaps un- 
equalled, by any other known, 
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THE SAPPHIRE. 


ITH those who love the calm, tranquil- 

lizing blue of the summer sky, the 

sapphire can never fail to be a favorite gem. 

Distinguished for lustre and durability, as 

well as its charming color, it has always been 

much admired, and given high rank as a pre- 
cious stone. 

After the learned controversies that usu- 
ally ensue in all similar questions, it appears 
to be settled that, under the name of “ Hya- 
cinthus,” our sapphire was known to the an- 
cient world. Pliny, the usual authority in 
such matters, gives a description of the hya- 
cinthus, which points to this conclusion, 
but it is, unfortunately, not quite specific 
enough to be entirely indisputable. The 
weight of positive evidence in the case is de- 
rived from the writings of Solinus, who flour- 
ished about two centuries after Pliny. He 
gives a minute description : 

“ Among these things of which we have 
treated, is found also the hyacinthus, of a 
shining cerulean color ; a stone of price, if it 
be found without blemish, for it is extremely 
liable to defects. For generally it is either 
diluted with violet or clouded with dark 
shades, or else it melts away into a watery 
hue through too great paleness. The best 
color of the stone is an equable one, neither 
dulled by too deep a dye nor clear with over- 
much transparency, but which draws a sweet- 
ly-colored tinge from the double mixture of 
lustre and violet. This is the stone that feels 
the influence of the air, and sympathizes with 
the heavens, not shining equally well whether 
the sky be cloudy or bright. Besides, when 
put in the mouth, it is colder than other 
stones. For engraving upon, indeed, it is by 
no means adapted, inasmuch as it defies all 
grinding; it is not, however, entirely invin- 
cible, since it is engraved upon and cut into 
shape by means of the diamond.” 

The color, liability to cloudiness or watery 
hues, and preéminent hardness, assigned to 
the hyacinthus, appear sufficient to identify it 
with the sapphire of our day. Sapphire, or 
sapphicus, is an epithet expressive of the color 
of the gem. 

The sapphire is nearly pure alumina, a 
substance occurring in a coarse form, as co- 
rundum or emery, and again, by a slight varia- 
tion in the coloring-matter, or changes in the 
nature of its structure not easy to under- 
stand, it appears as the precious ruby. Still 
more protean in appearance, alumina some- 
times assumes yet other colors so distinct 
that the specimens exhibiting them are dis- 
tinguished by lapidaries as Oriental emerald, 
Oriental topaz, etc. For the present, it is our 
purpose to treat only of the blue variety— 
the sapphire. 

The sapphire occurs in crystals, in rounded 
grains, and in pebbles. Its native crystalline 
form is that of an hexagonal prism, which is 
often pointed at each end. In hardness it is 
superior to all other stones except the dia- 
mond ; its specific gravity is 3.9 to 4.2. The 
color of the sapphire varies from the darkest 
blue, or even blackish hues, to the lightest 
shades of azure. Pure white specimens also 
occur, which are included in the same name. 





These white sapphires bear a strong resem- 
blance to the diamond. The sapphire, when 
perfect, is entirely transparent, and has a 
vivid lustre; but many cloudy or almost 
opaque ones are found, and a similar irregu- 
larity exists in the distribution of their color, 
some stones being even party-colored. The 
most highly-esteemed sapphires are, of course, 
those that are perfectly transparent and of a 
pure, even, deep-azure blue throughout—the 
true sky-colored stones. 

Sometimes, from a peculiarity in its struct- 
ure, this gem displays a starlike, six-rayed 
figure in its substance, and is then designated 
“ star-sapphire.” Other specimens have the 
name of “sun-stone,” from a reflection of 
color lighter than the stone itself, which is 
seen when it is viewed in a certain position. 
A really fine sapphire appears blue by candle- 
light as well as in the daytime. 

The ancient source of the sapphire was 
Ceylon. It has been discovered in modern 
times in several other localities, but I have 
not seen a definite statement that any speci- 
mens perfect enough to be of value as jewels 
have yet been found outside of the territory 
from which the Romans had theirsupply. To 
Ceylon we are still indebted for the sapphire. 
The gem is rarely if ever mined, but is found 
mostly in the sands of rivers or the beds of 
torrents. 

Chemists have succeeded by several meth- 
ods in forming pure corundum, or alumina, 
artificially. The interesting results obtained 
by the labors of M. St.-Claire and several co- 
workers in this direction, and communicated 
to the French Academy some ten or twelve 
years ago, are briefly given in the following 
extract from one of the scientific journals of 
that time : 

“The chief ingredients in their prepara- 
tion” (the corundum series) “are volatile 
metallic fluorides and fixed or volatile oxygen. 
ized compounds. To obtain white corundum, 
they introduce fluoride of aluminium into a 
charcoal crucible, above which a small cupel 
of charcoal containing boric acid is fixed. 
The crucible, covered with its lid, and care- 
fully protected from the action of the external 
air, is then exposed to a white heat for about 
an hour; the vapors of the fluoride of alu- 
minium and boric acid mix together in the 
free space existing between these two sub- 
stances, and are mutually decomposed, pro- 
ducing corundum and a flucride of boron. 
. . . » Thecrystals obtained are often upward 
of a centimetre in length, very broad, but 
generally wanting in thickness. To obtain 
the ruby, or red corundum, the same process 
is resorted to, merely adding a small quantity 
of fluoride of chromium to that of aluminium. 
Crucibles of alumina are used for the latter, 
and a cupel of platinum for the boric acid. 
The color of the rubies thus obtained is iden- 
tically the same with that of the finest nat- 
ural rubies. The sapphire, or blue corundum, 
is produced in exactly the same way, and 
colored with the oxide of chromium... . 
When the quantity of the oxide of chromium 
is very large, the corundum obtained is of a 
beautiful green.” 

Imitation sapphires are made of the fine 
glass, or “ paste,” known as strass, the color 
being given by a little oxide of cobalt. 





Sapphires are cut on an iron wheel charged 
with diamond-dust or fine emery, and pol- 
ished on a copper one. The form in which 
the stone is cut varies according to its par- 
ticular color. If full and rich, the “brill. 
iant” form usually given to diamonds is the 
best ; but, when there is a deficiency in this 
respect, the top of the stone is cut brilliant- 
fashion and the under side in “steps,” by 
which more color is reflected upward, and 
consequently the stone is made to appear to 
a better advantage. 

The finest sapphires are set @ jowe—that 
is, transparent, or without any backing. In- 
ferior ones are underlaid with metallic foil of 
a proper tint to heighten, as much as pos- 
sible, their color and brilliancy. 

It is difficult to arrive at any thing like 
a correct price-current for this gem. Mr. 
Emanuel, one of our best authorities, quotes 
the London market-rate in 1865 as being twen- 
ty pounds for a perfect one of one carat in 
weight, but does not give any rule for ap- 
proximating the value of larger ones further 
than to say that “the value of the sapphire 
does not, like that of the ruby, increase so 
enormously in proportion to its size.” He 
merely remarks, after quoting as above, that 
a stone of a hundred carats would not be 
worth more than from two to three thousand 
pounds. 

Among the magical virtues attributed to 
the sapphire by the ancients were ability to 
antidote poisons; to procure fame from 
princes ; and to pacify enemies. It obtained 
freedom from enchantments, and delivered 
from captivity. Its great coldness to the 
touch created the idea that it had a natural 
antagonism to heat and a power to extinguish 
fire. This was ultimately extended into the 
belief that wearing this stone was a prevent- 
ive of impure thoughts, and for that reason 
it was held an eminently proper jewel for the 
priesthood, and all persons under vows of 
perpetual chastity. It was accordingly adopted 
in the middle ages as an ornament for the 
episcopal ring of office. 

Many large and very fine specimens of the 
sapphire are to be seen in the royal treasuries 
of Europe. Probably the most noted one of 
these is the “*‘ Wooden-spoon Seller’s,” which, 
when last heard of, was in the Imperial Mu- 
seum at Peris. This stone is so called from 
the occupation of the man who found it. It 
is lozenge-shaped, with six faces; weight, 
one hundred and thirty-two and one-sixteenth 
carats. Its value has been variously estimated, 
the highest figures being one hundred and 
seventy thousand francs, or, in round num- 
bers, in our currency, thirty-five thousand 
dollars. 

Sapphires of over nine hundred carats’ 
weight are said to have been seen in the far 
East by English travellers, but no definite in- 
formation concerning them has been recorded 
by the standard writers on precious stones. 

None are mentioned as having ever been 
seen in Europe that equalled the ‘‘ Wooden- 
spoon Seller’s ” in size, and that possessed at 
the same time the necessary perfection of 
structure and the genuine azure color—the 
pure blue of the summer sky. 


Joun H. Syrvevy. 
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ti was appropriate that the National Edu- 
cation Association should hold its session 
in Boston, which has the fame of being the 
centre of our educational system. The meet- 
ing this year was full of interest, and the vi- 
tality of the cause was attested by the vigor 
with which, in spite of midsummer heat, educa- 
tional questions were discussed. A glance at 
the topics considered shows what progress is 
being made in the philosophy of education, and 
at what advanced stand-point we have arrived. 
The English are still discussing, with some 
warmth, whether education shall be free, sec- 
ular, and compulsory; in America, we have 
got beyond all that. Among the issues which 
arouse the disputative emulation of our pro- 
fessors and scholars may be noted the ques- 
tions how public education may be made uni- 
versal, and what benefits may arise from ob- 
jective teaching. The venerable Mr. Alcott, 
of Concord, wished for some method which 
would render study as attractive to children 
as play—a problem environed with all the 
difficulties of making mankind in general go 
more cheerfully to labor than to pastime ; for 
study, however you may sugar it, is, and al- 
ways must be, work ; and, although there are 
men who work more happily than they play, 
it is an acquired habit, and one which, the 
world over, is attained only by the small mi- 
nority. The ingenious method of kindergar- 
tens, which has been tried with some success 
in Boston by Miss Elizabeth Peabody, and 
the principle of which is object-teaching, is 
perhaps as shrewd a compromise between play 
and study as has been invented; it has the 
advantage of giving study an appearance of 
pastime ; but is there not something useful in 
teaching children, not only the rudiments, but 
lessons of self-denial, and a habit of ener- 
getically buckling to serious work? For they 
cannot go through life after this pleasant 
method of playing at work, and it may be 
well that they should become accustomed to 
something hard—something that goes against 
the grain. The other subjects discussed by 
the association embraced a wide range. Mr. 
Newell insisted, with some force, upon the 
teaching of grammar rather by example and 
familiar illustration than by cramming the 
pupils with Lindley Murray ef al. ; and he 
might reasonably have extended so natural, 
and yet, as experience has proved, so difficult 
a principle to the higher branches. We sus- 
pect that the great obstacle in the way of 
teaching by example instead of by a rigid ad- 
herence to text and the humdrum commit- 
ting to memory of lessons, is not so much 
the obstinacy of old-fashioned professors as 
the lack of the adequate number and quality 
of teachers to perform the task; for it is 
clear that such a method requires a much 
higher capacity than the mere hearing and 








explaining of committed tasks. The subject 
of degrees naturally gave rise to animated 
discussion, in which the college presidents 
took active part; but, while it was admitted 
that degrees, especially honorary ones, are 
bestowed by our larger colleges with too lav- 
ish a hand, no remedy seemed to meet with 
general acceptance. Mr. Eaton, National 
Commissioner of Education, gave some inter- 
esting statistical data, from which it appeared 
that, in 1870, there were 6,550,808 public- 
school pupils in the United States, who cost 
$94,190,166, or fourteen dollars per head ; and 
he stated the rather humiliating fact that there 
were over five and a half million persons in 
this country who could neither read nor write, 
and that, “ while 300,000 voters, turning from 
one side to the other, would control a presi- 
dential election, this was one-sixth less than 
the number of illiterate males entitled to 
vote.” 


Davis, in his Biography of Aaron 
Burr, gives an account of the erection, by 
Congress, of a monument in this city to the 
memory of Major-General Richard Mont- 
gomery, who fell at Quebec in the opening 
days of the Revolution. He says that Con- 
gress empowered Franklin, then our minister 
to the court of France, to procure the memo- 
rial in that country, at the expense of a sum 
not to exceed three hundred pounds, and that 
the project was carried into execution by M. 
Caffiéres, sculptor to Louis XVI. He then 
describes the monument as of “ white mar- 
ble, of the most beautiful simplicity and in- 
expressible elegance, with emblematical de- 
vices and the following truly classical inscrip- 
tion, worthy of the modest but great mind 
of Franklin: ‘To the Gfory of RICHARD 
MONTGOMERY, Major-General of the Ar- 
mies of the United States of America, Slain 
at the Siege of Quebec, the Thirty-first 
of December, 1775, Aged 38 Years.’” 
The monument to General Montgomery is 
mural in character, and occupies the lower 
part of the nave-window in the exterior front 
of St. Paul’s Church, in this city, where it is 
seen daily by the thousands that crowd that 
part of Broadway. To all appearance, it has 
not been cleaned since the Revolutionary era ; 
but we think we are safe in saying that it 
never was “white,” excepting the tablet 
which bears the inscription. We will not 
quarrel with Mr. Davis about the “ beautiful 
simplicity and inexpressible elegance” of the 
monument (with the aid of a little soap and 
water we might be enabled to judge of its 
merits); but we must take exceptions to his 
copy of the inscription. As we read it, it is 
as follows: “This monument is erected by 
the order of Congress, 25th January, 1776, to 
transmit to Posterity a grateful remembrance 
of the patriotism, conduct, enterprise, and 
perseverance of Masor-GeneraL RICHARD 
MONTGOMERY, Who, after a series of suc- 
cesses amidst the most discouraging Difficul- 





ties, Fell in the Attack on Quebec, 31st De- 
cember, 1775, Aged 37 Years.” The inscrip- 
tion, as given by Mr. Davis, may be “ worthy 
of the modest but great mind of Franklin.” 
Our only objection to it is, that it is not on 
Montgomery’s tomb, as Mr. Davis would have 
known, if he had taken the trouble to exam- 
ine the monument, which must have been 
almost daily before his eyes. 


Some may consider it a solecism to 
say that every soldier ought to know how to 
shoot ; but it is by no means such when the 
remark is applied to our citizen soldiery. 
Far be it from us to detract from their mer- 
its! No one who looks on one of our crack 
regiments will deny that each unit that goes 
to make up its aggregate is a soldier in the 
best sense of the word, and bloody experience 
has shown how well every man may be relied 
on in an emergency. We have noted fre- 
quently the proficiency of their drill, and the 
almost mathematical accuracy of their evolu- 
tions ; yet we do not think that we err much 
in saying that scarcely one man in ten knows 
how to shoot. We use the phrase advisedly. 
Anybody can pull a trigger. The rawest re- 
cruit that ever shouldered a musket can waste 
powder and ball; and battle statistics show 
how extensively he does waste them. For 
every half-ounce of lead that reaches its 
mark, many pounds are thrown away. Hith- 
erto, this has been due almost as much to the 
inefficiency of the weapons as of the men; 
but in these days of needle-guns, and Reming- 
tons, and Spencers, and Berdans, the former 
difficulty no longer exists, and we are glad to 
see that our National Guard has made such 
arrangements that the latter excuse shall 
hold good no longer. Through the efforts 
of its officers and the gentlemen connected 
with the National Rifle Association, an ap- 
propriation of twenty-five thousand dollars 
was obtained from the late Legislature for 
the purchase of grounds for a rifle-range. A 
suitable tract of land, comprising seventy-five 
acres, has been secured on Long Island, about 
twelve miles from Hunter’s Point. The 
grounds will be laid out at once in the most 
approved manner; and the necessary targets, 
butts, and mantelets, will be erected, so as to 
be in readiness for the annual September 
meeting. This is a move in the right direc- 
tion. Every man in our militia regiments 
should be taught the practical use of his 
rifle; for, with our modern breech-loaders 
and arms of precision, war depends much 
more on marksmanship than it did in the 
days of the old-fashioned musket. By all 
soldiers learn how to 


means, let our 


shoot. 


--—— The English fondness for lusty mus- 
cular exercise, which Kingsley so cheerily 
celebrates, and which Wilkie Collins so vigor- 
ously deprecates, is quick to seize upon new 
games, and invention constantly stimulates 
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the emulation of bodily prowess. Just now 
the game of “ polo,” which is a complication 
of “hockey,” in some parts of this country 
called “bandy,” is the rage among aristo- 
cratic, sportsmen and military athletes. 
“Polo” differs from “hockey” only in that 
it is played on horseback. The participants 
in the game, duly mounted on ponies, are 
provided with long hockey-sticks, with which 
they may easily reach the ground, and, hav- 
ing ranged themselves on one side or the 
other, the ball is thrown into the intervening 
space. The object, as in the ordinary game, 
is to get the ball over one or the other 
“ bound ;” but the equestrian condition gives 
a picturesqueness and vitality to the sport 
which the ordinary game has not. The 
aspect is of a tournament, not of mailed and 
helmeted knights, but of gayly-dressed cav- 
aliers; and so popular has “polo” already 
become, that the most recherché entertain- 
ment the hosts of castles and country-houses 
ean provide for their guests, during the sum- 
mer hospitalities, is a tourney of hockey. 
Even the objection to the game, that ladies 

t conv tly participate in it, is likely 
to be overcome by the appearance in the 
arena of stalwart girls of Norman blood; 
“polo” will doubtless have its Di Vernons 
and Miss Thompsons as well as the turf. The 
dangers of the game are such as the English 
are apt to court rather than to shun. Ata 
recent tournament, in which the Life Guards 
and Lancers took opposite sides, in Windsor 
Park, and which was witnessed by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, my Lord of Worces- 
ter, the heir of the Duke of Beaufort, had his 
head fairly cracked by a hostile hockey-stick ; 
but was in no wise discomfited, for he band- 
aged up his forehead so as to stop the blood, 
and went at the ball again with renewed fire. 
Dandy regiments and d/asé young nobles find 
one more sauce to life in the new pastime; 
the only trouble is, that the lower classes, by 
making “ polo” common, will spoil that aris- 
tocratic monopoly, as they have so many 
others. Some wide-awake person has sug- 
gested that croquet should also become eques- 
trian, and the English greet any proposal 
which brings horse-flesh into use with leniency 
and welcome. 





—— Under the head of “English Charac- 
teristics,” one of our contributors gives, in 
this number of the JournaL, some results of 
his observations during a recent brief visit to 
the mother-country. His conclusions are not 
flattering to our national vanity, nor do they 
agree with our usual notions of English char- 
acteristics. He describes the people—even 
the common people—as gentler and sweeter 
in their manners than Americans. “ No loud- 
ness, no impertinence, no oaths, no swagger- 
ing, no bullying—the very hackmen, cabmen, 
and boot-blacks, gentle and respectful. Wom- 
en, too, are treated better than in this coun- 
try—more as a sister and an equal—and less 
subject to insult and to leering, brutal com- 





ment there than here.” This, in brief, is the 
substance of our contributor’s report. Itis very 
highly rose-colored, and we should be glad to 
accept it as entirely accurate. There is some- 
thing very charming to us in the Arcadian 
description which he gives of the London 
mob—of its uniform courtesy, mutual re- 
spect, and general “sweetness,” even when 
drawn from the “lowest social strata.” But 
we find it a little difficult to reconcile these 
“sweet” accounts with what we have seen 
of the “Britishers” in our own country, 
where they are to be observed in vast num- 
bers, fresh from their own “mellow” land, 
and also with what we constantly read in 
their own papers, of their roughness, row- 
dyism, and especially of their wife-beating— 
a crime almost unknown among Americans 
—while, from the police reports, it appears to 
be very common in England. Still less can 
we reconcile Mr. Burroughs’s descriptions 
with the sketches of Punch, and the scenes 
depicted in the leading English novels, which, 
though imaginary, must have a basis of 
fact, or their truthfulness would not be ad- 
mitted and admired by the English critics. 
Still, Mr. Burroughs is a close observer, and 
certainly an honest and unbiassed reporter 
of what he has seen. We can, therefore, 
only conclude that England has made a vast 
and sudden stride in the direction of good 
manners and general “sweetness” since the 
death of Dickens and Thackeray, and that 
their pictures of London life are already ob- 
solete. 


—— In the light of the late action of the 
authorities of Cornell University in favor of 
the coeducation of the sexes, and of the still 
more recent majority report of the committee 
of the alumni of Williams College in oppo- 
sition to it, it is interesting to note the work- 
ing of the system elsewhere. A correspond- 
ent of a German newspaper, writing from 
Zurich, says that there are in the university 
of that city rather more than four hundred 
students, eighty of whom are women. About 
fifty of these eighty, who are mostly Russians, 
are students of medicine. At the late ex- 
aminations, the women stood the tests as 
creditably as the men. One of them, a Miss 
Atkins, an English lady, passed with more 
than usual brilliancy, and received the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine. Professor Herman, 
of Berlin, in handing her the diploma of the 
university, seized the occasion to make some 
remarks, which, to put the best construction 
on them, cannot be considered otherwise 
than as illiberal. The brilliant result of an 
examination, he said, is not the principal 
point. A certain amount of knowledge may 
be acquired by mechanical processes. The 
great thing, above all, in the medical art, is 
practice. Now, lady-doctors have yet to 
prove that their science is of some use to 
society. The professor then went on to say 
that the great number of female students at 
Zurich filled him and his colleagues with ap- 





prehension ; and the more s0, inasmuch as 
the government, while giving full liberty to 
the scientific tastes of these ladies, did not 
at the same time give the professors the 
means of exercising a certain control over 
them. The correspondent adds that the 
male students were unmanly enough to re- 
ceive the professor’s speech with unequivo- 
cal marks of approbation. Whatever may 
be one’s opinion of the advisability of coedu- 
cation, such unkind remarks on such an oc- 
casion must be regarded as unnecessary and 
in very bad taste. The young women in the 
university had shown themselves, as the pro- 
fessor’s own remarks imply, fully able to 
cope with their male associates in study, and 
he had no right to insinuate that the one 
would fail in practice more than the other. 
Experience alone can settle that question; 
but, until it is settled, each sex is entitled to 
the same consideration, and the professor 
who draws invidious distinctions between 
them clearly transcends his duties. 


—— A food-strike, which has been going 
on for some time in the north of England, be- 
gins to assume a serious character. At a 
place called Consett, a number of economical 
housewives severely handled a neighbor who 
had dared to deal with an obnoxious butcher. 
So determined is the resistance to high prices, 
that the butchers have ceased to kill meat, 
and the population has become temporarily 
vegetarians. If matters go on as they are, 
something of the kind will happen here. It 
is scarcely going beyond the truth to say 
that our meat-market is supplied by a well- 
organized band of public plunderers. Rich 
people have no notion how terribly this com- 
bination affects the poor. What's the use of 
doctors telling exhausted women and children 
in this weather to take beef-tea and strong 
broth, when the materials for such prepara- 
tions are at what would be deemed elsewhere 
famine prices? And this, too, with an ab- 
solute boundless territory and cattle-supplies 
ad libitum, Probably hundreds of them who 
have died within the past month, from the 
effects of heat, would have been alive to-day 
had the price of this necessary of life ad- 
mitted of their being supplied with proper 
food. 


—— The Toronto Globe, in the course of 
some judicious remarks anent the new Viceroy 
of Canada, whose literary as well as social and 
political qualities may, it Lopes, be not with- 
out a wholesome influence upon the Domin- 
ion, gives some hints, the result of long ex- 
perience in viceregal troubles, for Lord Duf- 
ferin’s guidance. The paucity and scantiness 
of Lord Monck’s entertainments did not make 
that nobleman less able and ‘respectable in 
the eyes of sensible men, says the Globe, but 
it had that effect on those who were not sen- 
sible, and, unfortunately, they sadly prepon- 
derate. Music, no doubt, has charms to 
soothe the savage heart, but dining with a 
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lord has still greater influence on the untu- 
tored mind, especially if the service and wines 
are of the most superior order. When there 
was once a talk of Lord Dufferin’s going to 
Ireland as viceroy, his best friends expressed 
the hope that it was not to be—“ for,” said 
they, “ he’ll ruin himself with his exaggerated 
notions of duty as to doing the thing well!” 
This should be cheering news to “ savage” 
Canucks, whose mouths water for enirées and 
Lafitte. 


—— In the great hall of the general post- 
office, London, sits an official in uniform, in 
a prominent position, whose business it is to 
direct all those who may apply to him for in- 
formation, as to where to buy stamps, where 
to register letters, where to make inquiries, 
etc. The presence of this functionary is an 
immense convenience to the public, and it 
would be well if such an officer was at hand 
to direct persons in our rabbit-warren of a 
post-office here: As it is, perplexed people 
are daily to be seen wandering about in the 
passages of the building, with no one to di- 
rect them where to go or what to do with 
their letters. 





Scientific Hotes. 


N a late number of the American Chemist 
there appeared a paper, prepared by R. 
D’Heureuse, and relating to his method of 
treating organic substances by air-currents, 
forced, in a finely-directed state, through solu- 
tions preparatory to fermentation, as grape- 
juice ; for concentration, as in cane-juice ; or 
for the precipitation and removal of nitro- 
genous matters, as also for the treatment of 
many solid bodies for preservation. 

Those of our readers who are familiar with 
the Bessemer process of manufacturing steel, 
are aware that, by the projection of a stream 
of atmospheric air through a mass of impure 
molten iron, not only is the excess of carbon 
removed, but also those more troublesome and 
stubborn elements, silica, phosphorus, and sul- 
phur. This result is due to the fact that, when 
in a state of fusion, these elements combine 
with the oxygen of the air, with which they are 
thus brought in contact, forming volatile gases, 
which are driven, by the force of the blast, out 
of the mouth of the vessel, their presence being 
readily detected by the aid of the spectroscope. 

Were the invention of M. D’Heureuse to 
be briefly described, it might be termed an 
application of the Bessemer process to the 
purification of organic compounds. Though 
thus allied in principle, there is no less credit 
due to the inventor, both for the application— 
which is, without doubt, original—and for the 
thorough and intelligent observations which 
preceded and suggested it. As the result of 
these numerous general observations, the writer 
was led to the conclusion that surface-contact 
of organic substances with stagnant, confined, 
or slowly-moving air, favors destructive putre- 
faction in organisms ; but intimate contact with 
rapidly-moving air opposes putrefaction and 
decay, and promotes preservation. 

It is upon the statement here embodied 
that the inventor bases his chief claim, which 
is the use of artificial currents of air forced 
throug.a fermenting liquids, masses of malt or 
stored grain, the juices of sugar, etc. In fact, 





the ventilation—if we may use the term—by 
artificial means, where a healthy fermentation 
or germination is desired, or the rapid removal 
of all albuminous compounds. In order to 
render the importance of this latter claim more 
emphatic, we would state that, had we been 
called upon to point out to the, applied scien- 
tist a department of research worthy of most 
thorough investigation, and promising to the 
fortunate discoverer a rich pecuniary return, 
we should have advised that they invent or 
discover some cheap and practical substitute 
for the bone-cdal now essential to the decolor- 
ization and purification of sugar-syrup. Re- 
garding the application of his method to effect- 
ing this important result, the inventor states 
that “the albuminous matters in the sugar- 
juice are the very bodies that bring about the 
mischief, that cause the sugar to assume a 
dark color, assist to convert sucrose into glu- 
cose, thus producing molasses, which is thereby 
subject to souring, fermentation, and inciden- 
tal deteriorations.’’ This injurious albuminous 
matter, it is claimed, can be removed by the 
liberal application of air-jets. ‘‘ The action of 
the atmospheric oxygen in this manner is prin- 
cipally upon the albuminous parts, rendering 
them insoluble, and thus fitted for removal by 
skimming, filtering, or settling.”” While it 
remains for repeated and prolonged trials to 
verify these important claims, the theory upon 
which they are based seems sufficiently sound 
to justify the sanguine hopes of the inventor, 
and commend his views to the attention of 
those directly interested in the results, here so 
confidently assured. 


The ledgers of patent-medicine venders, 
and the ‘‘ meteoric ascent to pecuniosity” of 
those successful compounders of popular nos- 
trums, prove, beyond a doubt, that the sick 
man is the most gullible of mortals ; hence we 
are not surprised to learn, from professional 
authority, that to this army of dupes may be 
added the names of those who claim to have 
“found their health’’ at the much-advertised 
Michigan wells ; that is, if their restoration is 
credited to the marvellous magnetic qualities 
of these waters. We confess to have been 
somewhat skeptical in this matter; and it was, 
therefore, with a slight degree of satisfaction 
that we found ourselves not wholly in the 
wrong. 

It appears that the savant (?) who first re- 
ported on the peculiar properties of these mag- 
netic wells—of which there are one hundred 
and fifty in that’ State—based his statement 
upon the fact that ‘“‘a piece of soft iron wire, 
connecting a cup of the water with the earth, 
was shown, by the magnetoscope, to be mag- 
netic.” 

Dr. R. C. Kedzie, himself “‘a seeker after 
truth,’ determined to repeat this experiment, 
omitting, however, what might be regarded as 
an important element, viz., the water, and yet 
the results were equally gratifying, and, more- 
over, precisely similar. Furthermore, having 
tested the tubing of the wells before they had 
reached the water at all, he found it magnetic 
—an effect due, as in the case of the wire, to 
terrestrial magnetism. To accept this fact does 
not, however, require that we deny that pa- 
tients have been benefited or cured by the 
baths and treatment they have there obtained, 
since a liberal application of cold water, with a 
careful attention to the known laws of hygiene, 
are agencies too powerful to be overlooked or 
questioned, particularly in the face of this new 
evidence in their favor. 


From what we can learn of the operations 
of the various newly-invented ice-machines, it 
is not improbable that this welcome commodi- 





ty will soon be supplied to each family, on 
demand, from portable machines, that will be 
one of the regular features of the ‘‘ coming 
dwelling.” 

At present the two most successful of these 
ice-machines are those known as the Carré and 
Tellier. It is stated that a Tellier machine, 
capable of turning out ten tons of ice per day, 
can be operated at a cost, including labor and 
interest, of from two to four dollars per ton. 
It is a marked and peculiar feature of this ice 
that it is more solid, and hence possessed of a 
greater cooling-power than the natural prod- 
uct. This result is due to the fact that the 
water was submitted to a much lower tempera- 
ture than the freezing-point—32° Fahr. The 
ice in the Tellier machine is formed rapidly at 
five degrees below zero. 

The Messageries Impériales, of France, the 
largest steam, passenger, and express company 
in the world, used on their steamers, in 1868, 
over one million and a half pounds ofice. With 
such an immense consumption, it became an im- 
portant question as to what ice was the most 
lasting. In order to determine this, the di- 
rectors caused a series of practical tests to be 
made, which were conducted as foliows: 

In the same room and precisely under simi- 
lar conditions, there were placed five cakes of 
ice obtained from different sources, and weigh- 
ing two hundred pounds each. These samples 
were carefully watched, and the moment that 
each had entirely melted was taken as the unit 
of its lasting value. The following is a tabu- 
lated statement of the results obtained : 


Natural ice from Switzerland lasted 107 hours, 
“ “ Norway “ 115 oo 
Boston °° 
Artificial ice made by Carré ma- 
chine lasted ° ° - 180 
Artificial ice made by Tellier ma- 
chine lasted ° . 144 


“ “ 


In a former number of the Journat the at- 
tention of the public, and more particularly 
that of the inventor, was directed to the abso- 
lute need of some improved method of operat- 
ing the sewing-machine, the present treadle, 
with its “heel-and-toe’”” movement, having 
undoubtedly an injurious effect upon the 
nervous system. Since offering those sug- 
gestions, our attention was attracted by the 
operation of an ingenious invention, in which 
the objectionable treadle-power was abandoned 
altogether. This new motion—if it may be so 
termed—consists simply of a series of flat 
steel springs, similar in form to those of a 
clock, though of much greater size and power. 
These springs, of which there were ten in the 
machine referred to, were attached to two hor- 
izontal parallel shafts, mounted between the 
two iron standards or legs, which support the 
table, and replacing the crank-shaft, as here- 
tofore used. These springs are wound up by 
means of a crank or spoke-wheel ; and it is in 
the method by which each of them may be 
wound separately that the originality of the 
invention consists, together with the arrange- 
ment by which the force thus stored may be 
evenly and unitedly distributed and applied. 
To effect this, the winding- or crank-shaft is 
grooved to receive a slide, which catches one 
spring at a time, and the time needed to wind 
each spring is about ten seconds, while the 
power is so distributed as to require but slight 
exertion. The combined power will, it is stated, 
run the machine at full speed for an hour. By 
a conveniently-adjusted foot-brake, the motion 
is regulated. Regarding this invention as lit- 
erally one of vital importance, we do not hesi- 
tate in calling the attention of the public to it. 
To effect an economic conservation of force 
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has long been among the mort important of 
the mechanical problems ; and this method of 
employing detached springs seems to be a 
simple and effective means of securing this 
result. 


For the satisfactory determination of cer- 
tain questions regarding the chemical and 
physical constitution of sea-water, it is often 
important that the water be procured from dif- 
ferent and known depths. To effect this end, 
an ingenious contrivance has lately been de- 
vised. This consists of a heavy metal tank, 
into which is a single opening, closed by a 
valve, so adjusted that it can be opened or 
closed by an electro-magnet. This is put in 
operation by an electric current, generated in 
a battery upon the ship’s deck, and conducted 
to the magnet below through insulated wires 
incorporated into the cable by which the tank 
is lowered. By this means the tank can be 
filled at any distance below the surface, the 
measure of depth being determined by the 
length of cable paid out. 


A correspondent, writing to the Druggists’ 
Circular, gives the following results of an in- 
teresting experiment in growing grasses and 
small plants upon a sponge: 

Having first thoroughly cleaned a large 
oval sponge with a flat base, he placed it upon 
the wire screen that served as a cover for his 
aquarium. The grass and other seeds having 
been gently sprinkled over the porous surface 
of the sponge—which was kept moist by the 
vapor arising from beneath—took root and 
gtew vigorously. By this means the beauty 
of the aquarium was greatly increased. At the 
same time a new and attractive field for home 
research and recreation was opened. 


An interesting fact, and one illustrating the 
intimate relation and dependence existing be- 
tween departments of industry differing widely 
in character and purpose, is brought to notice 
in a recent report on the copper-mines of the 
Pacific slope. It appears that a largely-in- 
creased demand for this metal has lately been 
created by the needs of those engaged in the 
manufacture of the tin cans used for preserv- 
ing fruit, vegetables, etc., though the only ser- 
vice rendered by the copper is in the form of 
soldering-irons. When it is remembered that 
these cans are seldom used a second time for 
the same purpose, the extent of this new in- 
dustry becomes more directly apparent. 


It is stated that Mr. Z. 8. Durfee, agent for 
the Bessemer process, has examined the Iron- 
Mountain iron, as produced at Carondelet, and 
pronounced it “the best iron in the world” 
for the purpose of Bessemer steel. Should 
this prove to be a fact, there is every prospect 
of a great advance in the manufacture of this 
steel at the West. We learn, also, that a new 
and decided advance has been lately made in 
Cincinnati in the operations of the Danks 
puddling-furnaces, as it has been found that 
the molten iron from the blast-furnace may be 
run directly into the puddling-furnaces, thus 
avoiding the necessity of casting into pigs and 
subsequent reheating. 


Dr. Le Juge reports, regarding the venom- 
ous fish, known throughout the Indian Ocean 
as the “‘ Laffe,” that there is located, at the 
base of each of the thirteen spines which pro- 
ject from the dorsal fin, a small bag of poison, 
in the form of a liquid, similar to the venom of 
the snake. This finds its way to the wound 
through two deep grooves, leading from the 
base to the extremity of the spine, and the 
poison apparatus comes into action when the 
fish is seized or trodden upon. Though less 
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active than snake-poison, the effects are analo- | A very good puzzle has been based on this 


gous, and the wound should be treated in a 
similar way. Should this be neglected, the 
results may prove fatal. 


Those engaged in the manufacture of ma- 
ple-sugar are aware of the fact that the flow of 
the sap varies with the state of the weather—a 
season in which the nights are cool and the 
days warm being the most favorable to a large 
yield. This result has been explained on the 
theory that, during the cool nights, the sweet 
juices in the tree-cells are egntracted, thus 
causing a vacuum, which is at once filled by a 
fresh supply from the roots. The warmth of 
the morning sun, however, reverses this ac- 
tion, causing the confined sap to expand, and 
thus foreing it the more rapidly from any arti- 
ficial outlet that may be accessible. 


The French Budget Commission has placed 
to the credit of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion one hundred thousand francs, ‘‘to be ap- 
propriated to the collection of the special in- 
struments necessary for the observation of the 
transit of Venus,’”’ which is to take place on 
December 8, 1874. 





Miscellany. 


Number Nine. 


HE most romantic of all numbers 1s figure 
nine, because it can’t be multiplied away 
or got rid of anyhow. Whatever you do, it is 
as sure to turn up again as was the body of 
Eugene Aram’s victim. One remarkable prop- 
erty of this figure (said to have been first dis- 
covered by W. Green, who died in 1794) is, 
that all through the multiplication-table the 
product of nine comes to nine. Multiply by 
what you like and it gives the same result. 
Begin with twice nine, 18; add the digits to- 
gether, and 1 and 8 make 9. Three times nine 
are 27; and 2and7 make 9. So it goes on, up 
to eleven times nine, which gives 99. Very 
good ; add the digits; 9 and 9 are 18, and 8 
and 1 are 9. Going on to any extent, it is im- 
possible to get rid of figure 9. Take a couple 
of instances at random. Three hundred and 
thirty-nine times nine are 3051; add up the 
figures and they give 9. Five thousand and 
seventy-one times nine are 45639; the sum of 
these digits is 27; and 2 and 7 are 9. 

M. de Maivan found out another queer thing 
about this number—namely, that if you take 
any row of figures, and, reversing their order, 
make a subtraction-sum of it, the total is sure 
to be 9. For example: 

Take 5071 
Reverse the figures 1705 
3366 = 18, and 1 + 8 = 9. 
The same result is obtained if you raise the 
numbers so changed to their squares or cubes. 
Starting with 62, begin the sum over again. 
By reversing the digits we get 26, which, sub- 
tracted from 62, leaves 36,or38+6=9. The 
squares of 26 and 62 are, respectively, 676 and 
3844. Subtract one from the other and you 
get 3168 = 18, and 1+8=9. So with the 
cubes of 26 and 62, which are 17576 and 238328. 
Subtracted, they leave 220752 = 18, and 1 + 8 
= 9. 

The powerfully be-nine influence of this 
figure is exemplified in another way. Write 
down any number, as, for example, 7549132, 
subtract therefrom the sum of its digits, and 
no matter what figures you start with, the 
digits of the product will always come to 9. 

7549182 = sum of digits 31. 

31 


7549101 = sum of digits 27, and 2 + 7 = 9. 





principle, as follows: Get another person to 
write down a horizontal row of figures, as 
many as he likes, without letting you see what 
he is about from beginning to end of the whole 
performance. He is then to reckon up the 
sum of the digits, and subtract that from his 
row of figures. When he has done this, bid 
him cross out any figure he pleases from the 
product, and tell you how much the figures 
add up, without the crossed-out figure. From 
the numbers so given you will be able to tell 
what figure he has crossed out, by only bearing 
in mind the fact learned above—namely, that 
if no figure at all had been crossed out, the re- 
sult would necessarily be 9 or a multiple of 9. 
Hence you will see that the crossed-out figure 
must needs be the one required to bring the sum 
given to the next multiple of 9. Supposing, for 
instance, he gives his result at 37, you may be 
sure that he has robbed the product of 8, that 
being the figure needed to restore the total to 
the next multiple of 9—namely, 45. His sum 
would stand as under: 
405678237 = sum of digits 42. 
42 


405678195 = 37. 

There is only one case in which you can be 
at fault, and that is in the event of a multiple 
of 9 being returned to you as a product. Of 
course, then, you will know that either a 9 or a 
0 must have been struck out. Had the 9 been 
struck out in the above instance, the result 
would have been 36: had it been the 0, the 
product would have been 45. Both being mul- 
tiples of 9, it would be impossible to tell with 
certainty whether the missing figure were 9 or 
0; but a good guess may generally be formed, 
because, if the figures appear suspiciously low 
in proportion to the time taken to tot up the 
sum, you may speculate that your product has 
most likely sustained the loss of the highest 
number. 


Nature of Wit. 


Wit is often an unprofitable gift, for the 
dull people of the world look with suspicion 
upon the witty man, who often makes mal- 
apropos speeches rather than lose what he con- 
siders a good thing. Queen Elizabeth, seeing 
Sir Edward Dyer walking in her garden, called 
to him, ‘“‘ What does a man think of, Sir Ed- 
ward, when he thinks of nothing?” referring 
to his work entitled ‘* The Praise of Nothing.” 
He, smarting under supposed neglect, an- 
swered, “He thinks, madam, of a woman’s 
promise.’? Lord Bacon, after relating this 
anecdote, adds that “‘anger makes dull men 
witty, but it keeps them poor.” In later 
times, Thomas Warton paid a dear price for a 
joke. On one occasion, a fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, who was not remarkable for 
wisdom, while reading the service, came to 
Psalm Ixix. 5, “‘ Lord, thou knowest my sim- 
pleness.”” Warton, who sat below him, whis- 
pered, “‘ Why, that is known to everybody.” 
Soon afterward the office of president became 
vacant, and Warton was obliged to canvass 
this man for the casting vote. The answer he 
received was, ‘‘ No, I am not so simple as that 
neither,”’ and Warton lost his election. It is 
curious to remark on the various classes that 
have been the butts of witticisms. The old 
jest-books are full of jokes aimed against the 
monks; but now very few have the clergy for 
their subject, and those that have are mostly 
of a good-natured character. The clergy them- 
selves have usually been quite equal to the 
task of holding their own in wit-combats. 
What can be finer than the following anecdote 
of a witty archbishop: One day Dr. Whately 
was walking with a young officer of artillery, 
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who was allied to him in blood, when the lat- 
ter propounded the following riddle: ‘* What 
is the difference between a donkey and an 
archbishop?”? Whately gave it up, and re- 
ceived the following reply: ‘‘The one carries 
his cross behind, and the other before,’’ refer- 
ring to the marks of the cross on the back of 
the domestic ass, and on the apron of an arch- 
bishop. “ Very good, indeed,” langhed Whate- 
ly. ‘And now can you tell me the difference 
between a donkey and a captain of artillery ?”’ 
‘No, indeed, I cannot,’ replied the officer. 
“There is none whatever,”’ rejoined the arch- 
bishop. 


An Ancient Humorist. 


Hierocles, who lived in the sixth century, 
collected twenty-one jests under the general 
title of the ‘* Pedants,” and in this fossil jest- 
book we find jokes that have been handed 
down through succeeding collections, and have 
become old and familiar friends. Among these 
ancient jests is the account of the man who, 
for fear of drowning, determined not to enter 
the water until he was master of the art of 
swimming; of the man who complained that 
his horse died just as he had taught it to live 
without food; of the philosopher who carried 
a stone about with him as a specimen of his 
house; of one who stood before a glass with 
his eyes shut to see how he looked when he 
was asleep; of the man who bought a crow to 
see whether it would live two hundred years; 
and of one who went into a boat on horseback 
because he was ina hurry. Here we find the 
ever-new story of a man who, meeting a friend, 
asked whether it was he or his brother who 
was buried; and the blundering excuse of the 
person who, not having attended to the request 
of a friend, said, when he met him, “I’m sorry 
I never received the letter which you wrote to 
me about the books.”’ 


Star-depths. 


The mind of man utterly fails to realize the 
immensity of space, and no one unaccustomed 
to the use of the telescope can have any ade- 
quate idea of the difference presented by the 
heavens when viewed by the naked eye, even 
upon a clear night, and the scene which is dis- 
closed to the eye and mind of the astronomer. 
How difficult it is to realize that each star in 
the solemn depths of the universe is a sun like 
our own sun, but separated one from each 
other and our own by distances almost beyond 
the power of man to compute! 

Only about three thousand stars can be dis- 
tinctly seen and counted by the naked eye, 
while an ordinary telescope reveals the pres- 
ence of something like three hundred and fifty 
thousand. Herschel’s great eighteen-inch in- 
strument, it is estimated, shows one hundred 
and eighty million, while the great Rosse tele- 
scope, by its vast penetrating power, is sup- 
posed to open up to our vision not less than 
seven hundred million! And yet, when the 
whole heavens is swept by this telescope, we 
have only penetrated a distance into space from 
our stand-point on this globe, which, when 
compared to the immensity beyond, is no more 
than the space occupied by the room where we 
write or read is to the immensity of depth pene- 
trated by the last-mentioned instrument ! 


The Occasional-Sermons Bill—by which 
allowance is proposed to be given to persons 
not in holy orders of the Church of England 
to preach in church with the license of the 
bishop on the application of the incumbent— 
produced a lively debate in the House of Com- 
mons. It was introduced by Mr. Cowper- 
Temple, who advocated it on the ground that 





the principle had already been sanctioned by 
the action of the Archbishop of York and the 
Bishop of Winchester, who preached in Scotch 
churches. Mr. T. Hughes supported the bill; 
but it was opposed by Mr. Beresford Hope as 
an intolerable tyranny to the congregation, 
who might thus be compelled, by a malicious 
agreement between their clergyman and his 
bishop, to listen to sermons from Moham- 
medans or Buddhists; and by Mr. Henley, 
who drew a picture of two adjacent churches 
occupied respectively by Archbishop Manning 
and Mr. Spurge6n, while in a third the pulpit 
was turned into the desk of a scientific lecturer. 
It was finally rejected by 177 to 116. No mem- 
ber of the government took part in the de- 
bate. 





Foreign Items. 


ge liberal papers in Germany ridicule the 
servile conduct which had charge of the 
solemnities amid which the colossal statue of 
the great statesman Stein was recently un- 
veiled at Nassau. Because the tribune on 
which the emperor and empress sat was in the 
rear of the statue, the latter was turned round 
during the night before the inauguration, so 
that the imperial couple might have a front 
view of it. 


When the Emperor William I. heard that 
the pope had told some of his German visitors 
that the time was not distant when the Ger- 
man colossus would be overthrown, he waxed 
very wroth, and exclaimed, repeatedly: “In 
the nineteenth century this is worse than Ca- 
nossa!” He alluded to the indignity inflicted 
by Pope Gregory VII. on the Emperor Henry 
IV. of Germany, at Canossa. 


The Prussian Police Advertiser of January 
2, 1851, contained the following interesting 
item: ‘“* The student Schurz, who is under in- 
dictment for high-treason, is at present a resi- 
dent of London, where he gives lessons in 
German and French, and makes a good living. 
He keeps aloof from the other exiled traitors 
there.” 


Professor Heffter, the distinguished jurist, 
of Berlin, is in trouble in consequence of the 
warm encomiums bestowed upon his legal 
knowledge in the American “ case’? about the 
San-Juan difficulty. He was originally in- 
trusted with the preparation of the decision 
of the Emperor of Germany ; but the task has 
now been given to another jurist. 


Colonel Verdy du Vernois is considered, 
next to Field-Marshal Moltke, the ablest strat- 
egist in the Prussian general staff. He is the 
son of a French officer, who died, in 1813, in 
Berlin, in consequence of wounds received at 
the battle of Grossbeeren. His young widow, 
with her infant son, remained in Berlin; and 
the boy was afterward educated at the expense 
of the state. 


Jacob Albrecht, a former confederate of the 
notorious American bank-thief, Dutch Hein- 
richs, and now a convict in the Prussian state- 
prison at Moabit, near Berlin, made, on the 
1lth of July, the second desperate attempt to 
regain his liberty. He wounded several of the 
jailers severely, and was himself shot through 
the right lung. 


It is said, in Berlin, that Frederick Kapp, 
formerly a German lawyer in this city, and 
now a member of the German Parliament, 
will probably be appointed prefect of the Ber- 
lin police. Kapp was a revolutionist in 1848. 





The Austrian Government has peremptori- 
ly rejected the application of Andrew Seifert, 
formerly a compositor of New York, for per- 
mission to publish in Vienna a weekly paper 
in the English language, and in the interest 
of the International Association. Seifert was 
ordered to leave Austria. 


Hermina Clauser, a young girl of nineteen, 
was beheaded, on the 10th of July, at Jauer, 
in Silesia. She had poisoned her faithless 
lover, a young lady of whom she was jealous, 
and her lover’s brother. On the scaffold she 
made an unsuccessful attempt to escape. 


The Freie Zeitung, a widely-circulated Leip- 
sic journal, has suspended publication because 
its proprietors were unable to find a suitable 
editor. They say, in their valedictory: “ All 
who applied for the position were either in- 
capables, or capable of doing any thing for 
money.” 


Twenty emigration agents have recently 
been arrested in Northern Germany, and sen- 
tenced to various terms of imprisonment for 
having inveigled large numbers of peasants, 
by false pretences, to go to the United States. 


The Germans will hold a great national 
festival on the 1st of October, at Nuremberg, 
at which all German princes, and delegates 
from all German cities and towns, will be 
present. 


The letters of Mr. W. T. Williams, a New- 
York journalist, written to a paper in this 
city from Germany, last year, have been pub- 
lished in that country, in a German translation, 
in book-form. 


Alexander of Russia has been prevailed 
upon, by the urgent solicitations of William 
of Germany, to meet his old enemy, Francis 
Joseph of Austria, in September next, at Ber- 
lin. 


It will interest the medical fraternity in 
this country to learn that a new dispensatory 
thas been introduced into Germany. It is en- 
titled “‘ Pharmacopeia Germanica.”’ 


M. Thiers recently paid a literary broker 
in Paris about one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand francs for the new library which he fs col- 
lecting. 


Richard Wagner threatens with a libel-suit 
every German paper that publishes the spuri- 
ous letter purporting to have been written to 
him by Victor Hugo. 


The Empress Elizabeth of Austria offers a 
prize of one hundred florins to anybody that 
saves a human life in Austria or Hungary. 


It is estimated that the real estate owned 
by the Jesuits in Germany is worth over four 
million dollars. 


The heirs of Fialin de Persigny have been 
sued for damages by several victims of the 
coup d’état of December 2, 1851. 


The Paris Zintamarre says, jocularly per- 
haps, that Offenbach is at present at work 
upon an oratorio. 


For the first time in forty years, the Black 
Forest, in Southwestern Germany, is again in- 
fested by organized bands of robbers. 


William Rau’s travelling agency ‘has thus 
far sent ten thousand persons from Vienna, at 
reduced rates, round the world. 


Six Americans own, at present, real estate 
in Berlin. 
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Varieties, 
ERBERT SPENCER is said to resemble 


J an ordinary business-man of the Eng- 
lish type, having nothing peculiar or striking 
in his personal appearance. His chin is clean 
shaven as that of a Yorkshire squire. He has 
thin whiskers, a bald head, and a certain dan- 
dyism of perfect neatness in all externals, as 
though he were a man who had nothing to do 
but to keep himself clean. The face is a com- 
posed, placid mask—animated at times, it is 
true, by a certain fire in the eyes, but, generally 
speaking, indicating far less of the movement 
of the wearer’s mind than it conceals. 


The following figures, from the British 
Foreign Secretary’s report to Parliament, show 
the average daily rate paid to mechanics in 
Europe: Austria, one dollar; Belgium, sixty 
cents ; France, one dollar and ten cents ; Den- 
mark, sixty cents ; Italy, forty cents; Nether- 
lands, seventy-five cents ; Norway, sixty cents ; 
Sicily, thirty cents; Portugal, forty cents ; 
Prussia, seventy-five cents; Russia, seventy- 
five cents; Sweden, sixty cents ; Switzerland, 
sixty cents. 


If a man gets thoroughly drunk on Cincin- 
nati whiskey, rattlesnakes had better let him 
alone. A man in Kentucky purchased a quart 
of this fiery liquid on a steamboat coming Soon 
from the Queen City, and drank it all. On his 
way home he got lost and lay out in the woods 
all night. In the morning he was found with 
a dead rattlesnake near by. The reptile had 
bitten him several times. It didn’t hurt the 
man much, but was fatal to the snake. 


The Louisville papers tell a curious story 
about a negro woman who was bitten by a dog 
thirty years ago, and has been subject to con- 
vulsive fits about twice a month ever since. 
She is perfect] harmless, but when the fit is 
on she lies on the floor doubled up like a hoop, 
and barks for twenty minutes together. Her 
= cannot be distinguished from that of a 

og. 





No married man in Illinois can get his 
“tod” without the following ‘‘ permit” from 
his wife: *‘ Permission is — nted by 
me, the lawful wife of ——, and eclare and 
witness, by my own signature, that my hus- 
band has the perfect right and liberty to 
drink, and as often as he chooses to drink, 
and what he chooses to drink, and I hereby 
relinquish all the claims arising therefrom.” 


A cotton harvest-machine has been in- 
vented, which, it is claimed, will perform the 
work of fifty hands a day, collecting and gath- 
ering into the bags the cotton from twelve 
acres with the assistance of two men, one boy, 
and a pair of mules. The cottdn-plant passes 
between two sections, and the foliage is left 
undisturbed for the second and third pickings. 


The attempt of California to acclimatize the 
Cashmere goat promises success, the animal 
attaining a larger size and yielding a finer 
fleece than in its native India. There are es- 
timated to be forty thousand Cashmeres in the 
State, and the fleece, according to grade, is 
worth from twenty-five cents up to one dollar 
and twenty-five cents per pound. 


Dunlop says that in all European literature 
there are not more than three hundred distinct 
plots, and two hundred and fifty of these are 
earlier than Christianity, and had their origin 
in Asia. Almost all the newspaper jokes have 
reached a venerable age ; all the Irish bulls on 
record are Greek. 


If the proprietors of the watering- place 
hotels could only rid themselves of the delu- 
sion of French entrées and made dishes, and 
give instead what most city people want on 
going to the country, good joints plainly 
cooked, what a benefit would be conferred on 
the public! 


There are more than forty ways of nes 
the name of Lake Winnipiseogee. The Indian 
i eae of the name was Win-ne-pe- 
sock-e. 


“Please uncheck your horses going up- 
hill,” is the inscription on sign-boards about 





to be put up at the foot of hills in and around 
Boston, by the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 


One store in Paris, ‘‘ La Belle Jardiniére,” 
employs fifteen hundred women; the most 
skilled are paid one dollar and forty cents per 
day ; the common seamstress fifty cents per 
day. 

Excellent brick are now made of the refuse 
of the English coal-mines, which, for ordinary 
building-uses, are said to answer every pur- 
pose, being fully as hard and durable as the 
common brick. 


The constitution of the proposed State of 
Deseret guarantees suffrage, right of office, . 
and education to all citizens, without respect 
to race, sex, or religion. 


In Siam, in a city composed exclusively of 
women, the manufacture of silk and cotton 
stockings is exclusively carried on. Their 
husbands live outside the third wall. 


A tall, fine-looking woman, dressed in mule 
attire, was arrested recently in Michigan as a 
successful horse-thief. About twenty separate 
charges have been brought against her. 

Oregon papers inform us that the Flathead 
Indians are to be conducted to a new reserva- 
tion on the Jocko River. There is a Darwinian 
fitness in the selection of the place. 


In the Prussian cavalry-stables soldiers are 
not permitted to destroy spiders’ cobwebs. By 
catching flies they prevent them from teasing 
the horses. 

The opinion is often expressed that agri- 
cultural colleges do not pay sufficient attention 
to agricult studies. 


There are said to still be about two million 
cannibals in the world. 

California expects soon to become a great 
coffee-growing country. 

A down-East shopkeeper advertises “ quart 
bowls of all sizes for sale cheap.”’ 
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